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Partial View of Field of Indo-China Hemp Grown for Fibre 


No plant will more completely adapt itself to soil and climatic conditions, producing therefrom as high a character of 
growth as possible; and none will more exactly respond to high cultivation, or be more susceptible or sensitive to its con- 
ditions and surroundings than hemp, says S. S. Boyce of New York. Irregularities in character of soil, the depth and 
manner of plowing and pulverizing it, and the amount and composition of manures all produce their effects upon the 
character of the hemp-plant as does an even or uneven, thick or thin seeding, and an irregular or a deep or shallow cover- 
ing. Exact attention to all of these is necessary for the most perfect result, but none are more important than the pro- 
vision of a deep, mellow soil with all abundance of humus and moisture-holding manures, high in nitrogen, to insure a 
quick germination and a rapid growth. For additional notes on hemp culture see Page 696. 
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Adjust the Plow Properly. 


L. D, SNOOK, GEORGIA, 


690 





It requires considerable experience to 
properly adjust a plow to run steadily at 
the several depths it may be desired to use 
it. When properly adjusted to a certain 
depth and width of furrow, it should, and 
will in land free from obstruction, run so 
steady as to require the handles to be 
used only at the end of furrow. Yet as 
most plows are adjusted, it is the hardest 
work to keep them in an upright position, 
as you are obliged to bear heavily on the 
handles to keep them from going in too 
deeply or to raise up the handles to make 
them cling to the ground, or when a wheel 
is used it bears heavily on the axle. In this 
age of improvements, any farmer who will 
purchase a plow that cannot be adjusted 
to the right or left, deep or shallow, the 
handles raised or lowered to suit the hight 
of plowman, deserves to, as he will, find 
plowing anything but an easy job. There 
are plenty of such improved plows, so don’t 
take an out-of-date one because it is offered 
at a reduced price. The best is none too 
good. Let the “other fellow” buy the ob- 
solete tool. 

Soy Beans as a Forage Crop. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 








The soy bean may be grown for the 
grain, for soiling food, for ensilage, for pas- 
ture and for green manuring. Its greatest 
value, however, will probably be found in 
furnishing soiling food for dairy cows, as 
it is in the proper condition for being thus 
fed at that season of the year when but 
few plants are available for such a use; 
that is to say, during the latter part of the 
summer. The soy bean is a hot weather 
plant, but is able to stand more drouth than 
the cowpea. When once well rooted, hot 
winds that would wilt and wither many 
other forms of vegetation will not serious- 
ly injure the soy bean. 

In appearance it resembles a common 
bean, but the foliage is larger and much 
more luxuriant, and the habit of growth 
is more upright. With all the conditions 
favorable this plant in some of its varie- 
ties will grow to the hight of at least 4 ft, 
and it produces a large yield of green food. 
Some of the early varieties, as the medium 
or green, can be grown successfully further 
north than the cowpea. The claim, how- 
ever, that they will flourish as far north 
as corn is not quite correct. And since it 
will stand drouth better than the cowpea, 
it has special adaptation for some of the 
states west of the Missisisppi and south of 
Minn, as, for instance, Kan, Neb, Ark and 
Okla. Its province as a catch crop is more 
circumscribed than that of the cowpea, 
since in many of its varieties it takes longer 
to mature. Nevertheless, there are many 
crops which it may be made to follow the 
same season,. as, for instance, winter rye, 
winter wheat, grain forage eaten down, or 
an early crop of potatces. A warm, rich 
vegetable soil with a porous subsoil is best 
adapted to the growth of the soy bean. 
The soils of the fertile prairie, therefore, 
are a natural home for it. On poor, sandy 
soils it will not make a large growth unless 
these are first fertilized. 

The prepardtion of the soil should be 
such as to make a deep, fine, firm and 
moist seed bed. When the soy bean is 
Planted after a grain crop which has just 
matured, a free use of the harrow and roller 
should be made in a normal season to con- 
serve moisture. When sown for the grain, 
for ensilage, for sciling food or for hay 
the seeds are put in with the grain drill. But 
they may..also be planted with a corn 
planter or a bean planter. It is customary 
to make the rows about 30 in apart. If the 
crop were grown for pasture the rows could 
be made considerably closer, under some 
conditions, but not so close as to preclude 
cultivation, except such as may be given 
with the harrow. When the rows are 30 in 
apart, from 2 to 4 pks of seed will suffice 


FIELD CROPS 


per acre. At no time should the seed be 
sown earlier than the corn planting season, 
and north of the 40th parallel of latitude 
it ought to be planted later. In the north, 
early varieties only should be sown, and 
even in the south very late varieties ought 
not to be used. ’ 

In cultivation, a harrow with the teeth 
aslant can be used with advantage before 
the beans are up, and also in some in- 
stances at a later period. The cultivation 
should be prompt and generous, more es- 
pecially when the plants are young. For 
making hay, the soy bean should be cut 
when the beans in the pod are fully half 
grown, or before the lower leaves begin to 
fall freely, and the aim should be to handle 
it but little during the curing process, lest 
many of the'leaves should be lost. When 
mixed with corn in the silo the quality of 
the ensilage is thereby considerably im- 
proved. 





Expansion of Rice Growing. 





Remarkabie interest is manifested in rice 
in the southwest, and the federal census to 
be taken this month will unquestionably 
show an enormcus growth in the industry. 
Much northern capital’ has gone into south- 
western La ani eastern Tex, and with the 


employment of modern methods in irriga-. 


tion, seeding and harvesting, as portrayed 
in our columns from time to time, the an- 
nual yield may be expected to show a sharp 
increase during the next few years. From 
’7S to ’89 the yieli per acre in the U § in- 
creased 26 per cent, and the coming federal 
census will show further growth in rate of 
yield in addition to the extended acreage. 
Whether rice can be raised with profit de- 
pends iargely upon the cost of the pumping 
machinery required, the hight to- which the 
water must be raised, the cost of fuel, etc. 





Sowing Rape in Corn—Just before culti- 
vating corn the last time I sowed rape 
broadcast over the lot. It grew well and 
when the corn was harvested I had a fine 
pasture for sheep and cows. I also plowed 
and sowed a field after cutting the hay crop. 
The season being so dry it was several 
weeks before the rape came up, but after 
a few showers it grew very fast. It usually 
grows to the iight of 2 or 3 ft, but was 
not as large last year on account of the 
dry season. I consider it a valuable crop 
for late feed, as frost does not hurt it. Stock 
should not be kept on it too long at a time 
at first. I found it good for sheep or cattle, 
but the horses did not seem to like it as 
well.—[F. M. Webster, Dutchess Co, N Y. 


Value of Grass Lands—tThe stability of a 
country depends on well-kept grass and 
meadow lands. More attention should be 
given to the growing of grass, especially in 
breeding and selection. Overpasturing dete- 
riorates the pasture and it runs out; it is 
filled with weeds. What to do with the 
ranges of the west, which have been great- 
ly injured by overstocking, is a serious 
problem, and is national in its scope. The 
ranges will never again return to their 
former condition unless a different system 
is followed.—[L. H. Pammell, Iowa. 





To Harvest Cowpeas, cut with mowing 
machine, says Robert C. Morris of Olney, 
Ill, in answer to a recent inquiry in these 
columns. “Cowpeas may lie one or 
two days after being cut, then cocked and 
allowed to remain until the peas get fairly 
ary. They may be bulked greener than 
beans, as they do not have so much oily 
matter in them. Cowpeas cannot be threshed 
on separators until speed of cylinders is 
greatly reduced, but they are easily flailed 
out.” 





Cultivating Wheat—This practice is 
quite common in England and has been 
tried in a small way frequently in the U S. 
At the N D sta, the yield of wheat sown in 
drills and cultivated was a little over 10 bu 
per acre less than wheat sown in the or- 
dinary way. Whatever may be the advan- 





tages of this plan in Europe, they do not 
seem to be apparent in this country. 


Shallow Cultivation for Corn—The mode 
of cultivation depends largely on the na- 
ture and condition of the soil. In central 
Ill, in rich black soil, after planting, [I 
would advocate shallow or surface cultiva- 
tion. Plowing too deep or too close to the 
corn is root pruning and injurious to growth 
and maturity of the crop.—[William Thrash, 
Champaign Co, Ill. 


Conserve Moisture by Tillage—The finer 
you keep the soil the more moist it is. 


teel Wheels. 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. raan 


"Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 Quincy, iis 


BINDER TWINE AT LOW PRICES. 


If you want a special inside price on binder 
twine, either Sisal, Standard or Manila, cut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. 
(Binder Twine Department), Chicago, stating 
about how much twine you will require and how 
soon you will want it, and they will save you 
money by quoting you a price that will either 
secure your order or compel the party who 
supplies you to sell to you at a lower price than 
he otherwise would. 


Books. 


Particular Agricultural Crops Particu- 
larly Treated in all Practical Details. 


American Sugar Indust By Herbert Myrick. This 


is the only complete, up- 
to-date epitome of this mew and promising industry. fe 
covers just the points that everyone interested wants to 
know about. To the farmer it is a reliable guide upon ali 
that pertains to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar mills. It 
gives the results of the latest experience in promoting and 
operating sugar factories. It shows just how to establish 
the industry in any given locality. It is not theory, but 
is a statement of actual facts from successful experience 
in the United States. east and west, north and south. 
Over 210 pages, nearly 290 illustrations. Cloth and gold L530 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them toner tis’ “is 


coner. This is 
the most practical work 
























SPECIAL 
CROP 


on the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms published in Amer- 
ica. The author describes how he grows mushrooms, and 
how they are grown for profit by the leading market gar- 
deners, and for home use by the most successful private 
growers. Engravings drawn from nature expressly for 
this work. Cloth . ° ° ° 1.00 
FI C It A very valushie wut containing full di- 

ax U ure rections from selection of ground and seed 
to preparation and marketing of crop, as — en by @ num- 
ber.of experienced growers. 8vo 30 


A treatise on man y broom 
Broomcorn and Broom corn and making brooms on 3 
é 50 


small or large scale ‘Lilustrated. I2mo. Cloth 


Sugar Beet Seed A new book. How to grow the 


best seed of the most improved 
ualities. Full, tical and scientific details, including 
the secrets of the most famous European producers who 
have been in the business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth its weicht in gold to anyone thinking 
of going into what promises to be 2 lucrative specialty, as 
millions will be spent for sagar beet seed in the United 
States. The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 20 years 
to this book. Cloth, postpaid. 1.50 


Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural im the World, supply. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 

ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 








siren ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 








Volume 65 
Irrigation in the East--lll. 


*GEORGE A. MITCHELL, NEW JERSEY. 





HE use of city water for irrigation 

‘thas been tried by Dr J. B. Leonard 

of Florence, Mass, who irrigated 

strawberries for several years pre- 

vious to 1892 by sprinkling. At one 

time he had seven or eight acres 
under irrigation. The water was supplied 
for $30 per year and had a head of 120 to 140 
ft. His operations were not a financial suc- 
cess, and he stopped because of a lack of 
sufficient water when needed. In the illus- 
tration, which shows his arrangement for 
sprinkling, A is the 2-in main laid under 
ground, B B are 9-ft posts between which 
is stretched the wire C, which supports sev- 
eral 8-ft lengths of tin pipe which are con- 
nected by a rubber hose. Sufficient water 
enters this pipe through the %-in feed pipe, 
D, to supply 18 rods for sprinkling. Three 
small holes are made near each end of the 


we 


—— 


ic 


fevroivina Pipe. 

















REVOLVING PIPE FOR SPRINKLING. 


tin pipe. The lines of tin pipe are 30 ft 
apart. All the ground was quite uniformly 
sprinkled by this arrangement. To tighten 
the wire, gas pipe squared on the end was 
driven into the ends of the post and this 
pipe was then turned with a-wrench. When 
a good head of water was available seven 
acres could be sprinkled in one night. In 
one season he secured 775 bu from between 
four and five acres. 

City water is also used by Henry E. Rich 
of Worcester, Mass. He attached 580 ft of 
inch pipe in such a way that the water 
passed through his meter. He watered a 
small area by sprinkling. One inch cotton 
hose and a nozzle were used for distributing 
the water. One and one-half acres of 
strawberries, beets and onions, followed by 
cabbage, cauliflower and turnips were irri- 
gated, also some tomatoes and lima beans. 
Three-eighths of an acre of strawberries 
yielded $400 worth of fine fruit, whereas the 
income would probably not have exceeded 
$40 if the piece had not been watered. Mr 
Rich makes the following practical sugges- 
tions as a result of his experiments with 
irrigation: “Start early to irrigate; wet the 
ground thoroughly and then water often 
enough to make up for evaporation. Where 
chemical fertilizer is used, more water is 
required than with stable manure.” The 
first irrigation of 1% acres’ required 20 
hours; three hours per day was sufficient 
after that. 

THE FIRST WATERING WAS CONTINUED 
until the ground proved to be thoroughly 
wet, 18 in to 2 ft deep. Six hundred tomato 
plants yielded 280 bu of fancy tomatoes and 
30 or 40 bu of poor ones were thrown away. 
A plot of 2380 hills of Worcester pole beans 
gave 185 bu. The cost of the plant was as 
follows: Five hundred and eighty feet of 
inch pipe $25, hose and nozzle 15, water 20, 

*See Part II of this series in American 
Agriculturist May 5. The final article will 
appear in a short time. 
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estimated net gain from irrigation during 
last season 500. 

Located near the Boston reservoir is a farm 
of 36 acresowned by the Hittinger Fruit Coof 
Belmont, Mass. They use for irrigation the 
water that seeps away from the reservoir 
and can use from 150,000 to 200,000 gals per 
day, or enough to apply 1 in over their en- 
tire farm every week. Ten acres of pear 
trees were irrigated the past season, using 
400,000 gals of water in two days. The soil 
was so dry that the fruit seemed to be dry- 
ing up, but there was no means of telling 
to what extent the crop was benefited in 
quality or quantity. Mr Hittinger thinks 
it would be a doubtful expediency to pump 
water for trees. There is used annually 500 
cords of manure on the 36 acres. Currant 
bushes are planted all through the pear 
orchards and 40,000 qts were gathered the 
past season. A patch of 1% acres, planted 
to onions and irrigated, yielded 1200 bu. 

An ingenious device was used for irrigat- 
ing these onions. Water is carried over the 
place in iron pipes and there is 25 lbs pres- 
sure at most places on the farm. The onions 
were sprinkled, and the illustration shows 
the device which*was used. A 2-in pipe, 36 
fi long, is supported in a horizontal posi- 
tion with a_post at the middle and braces 
extending from two sides, as shown. An 
expansion joint connects the horizontal re- 
volving pipe with a branch from the main 
pipe, running up the post. A 6-ft length of 
2-in hose, with nozzle, is. connected to one 
or both ends of the horizontal pipe, and 

AN OPERATOR SPRINKLES ALL THE SPACE 
he can reach by revolving the sprinkler. 
Six such sprinklers are sufficient to water 
2%, acres. The operator holds his thumb 
over the end of the nozzle or else throws 
the stream of water into the air and lets 
the wind take it. The stream will carry 35 
or 40 ft when not thrown against the wind. 
Mr Hittinger estimated a gain due to irri- 
gation of 400 bu of onions from this piece. 

About 12 years ago, E. H. Stoddard of 
East Brookfield, “Mass, installed an irriga- 
tion plant, consisting of a steam pump and 
10-horse power boiler, 5-in wrought iron 


suction pipe and 4-in discharge pipe. 
The water is carried to the high- 
est part on the farm and was for- 


merly taken from the end of the 4-in 
pipe directly through 2%-in cotton hose 
to the field to be irrigated. Since 20,000 gals 
per hour were pumped, a difficulty was 
experienced in the bursting of the hose 
whenever a kink was made in moving it 
about. In order to remedy this, a large 


; No. 23 


iron tank was erected to take the overflow. 
The pump is set up near a marshy spot, 
where a sufficient supply of water was se- 
cured by excavating a pond with a horse 
shovel. The water is lifted 7 ft and forced 
from 5 to 20 ft high, depending on how full 
the storage tank is. The cost of the plant, 
including labor, was $1000. 3 

Celery, beets, lettuce, early cabbage and 
other market garden crops are irrigated. 
Especial success has been experienced in 
the irrigation of early cabbage. It has.been 
found that the first crop could be got off 
early and the ground wet for the seeds or 
plants for the second crop, thus securing 
two large crops in one season. Early cab- 
bage is irrigated by flowing water between 
the rows. Mr Stoddard’s motto is, ‘Wet 
thoroughly or not at all.”” He has doubled 
the early cabbage crop for several success- 
ive years, as proved by leaving a plot not 
irrigated, and has harvested the cabbage 
in time to set out celery. 





To Guarantee | onest Packing. 





An organization of fruit and vegetable 
growers of the Del and Md peninsula un- 
der the name of the farmers’ produce ass’n 
of Del includes nearly all the shipping sta- 
tions of Kent Co, a few in Sussex Co, Del, 
and in Caroline Co, Md. The ass’n has 
adopted the trademark here illustrated, 
which will appear on the packages of all 
goods. This is a red label about 3 in long 
and bears the number of each member, so 
that the commission merchant can give the 
proper credit for shipment. The objects of 
the ass’n are thus clearly set forth by Pres 
A. M. Brown: “The sole purposes to be ob- 
tained by this ass’n are to systematize and 
economize in the handling of all our prod- 
ucts, to secure reliable and honest pack- 
ing of every package of produce leaving our 
farms, stamping each package with a reg- 
istered label, guaranteeing the contents of 
the package to be as good all through as 
it is on top, and to further aid in the prof- 
itable marketing of our products by ad- 
vertising them before dealers in order to 
secure home cash buyers, also to secure 
better transportation service and rates. Our 
ass’n was originally started as a tomato 
growers’ ass’n, in which was contemplated 
the fixing of the price at which we would 
grow tomatoes and deliver to the canneries, 
but we soon launched out into a more ex- 
tended and fruitful field, which is to em- 
brace every product of our farm, and con- 

[To Page 693.] 
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DR LEONARD’S SYSTEM OF OVERHEAD SPRINKLING 





































































[4] 
High Feeding for Plants. 


Interesting experiments have been carried 
on in plant feeding by G. M. Sherman of 
Hampden Co, Mass. His plan in brief is 
to supply liquid fertilizers by means of a 
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APPARATUS TO FORCE RAPID GROWTH. 


porous jar buried a foot or more beneath 
the surface and filled from time to time 
through a tube projecting above the ground. 

The roots of the plant or tree collect 
around the porous jar and absorb the fer- 
tilizers. The illustration shows a small ap- 
paratus in operation. Patent has been ap- 
plied for. Mr Sherman’s experiments have 
been mostly confined to rose bushes, which 
in many cases appear to have made enor- 
mous growth, shoots extending several 
inches per day in some cases. The inventor 
expects the principle to prove of great value 
in cultivation of all kinds of fruit and 
shrubs and will attempt to have the the- 
ory thoroughly tested at the state experi- 
ment station. 


Celery ina Small Garden. 


Cc, P. BYINGTON, NEW YORK, 








The seed of Golden Self-Blanching was 
sown June 1 and transplanted twice before 
being transferred to the garden July 15; the 
first time, when the first leaves were well 
out, about three-fourths of an inch apart, 
and the second time, when about 2 in high, 
to larger boxes and farther apart. When 
transferred to the garden the plants were 
about 4 in high. About one-third of the 
top and roots were cut off with the shears 
to insure a compact, stocky growth. A 
trench was dug 9 in deep and 15 in wide 
into which was put equal parts of compost 
and soil 5 in deep and the plants were set 
5 in apart. 

By this method the plants are started 
several inches below the surface, thereby 
obviating the necessity of ridging so high, 
combining the advantages of a partial 
trench system and avoiding in a measure 
the danger of severe drouth. Cultivation 
was carried on both sides of the trench 
merely to keep down weeds and save mois- 
ture, working just enough soil in the 
trenches to gradually fill them as the plants 
grew. The cultivatior' was continued every 
other day until Sept 1, when the first ridg- 
ing was done by going astride the row with 
Planet Jr plows, one being set each side 
the row to turn in. This operation was 
repeated Sept 15, and on Oct 2 boards were 
set up edgewise about 1 ft distant from the 
rows on each side to hold the bank while 
soil was shoveled against the plants. The 
tops of the plants were held together dur- 
ing this operation until banked up to the 
top leaves. 

Notwithstanding the care taken it seemed 
certain the crop would be a failure from 
lack of moisture. Owing to the long-con- 
tinued drouth our water supply was barely 
sufficient for actual needs. The expedient 
was hit upon of saving all the wash water 


~ 


and slops from the house in barrels. I was 
thus enabled to water the plants thorough- 
ly two or three times a week, always after 
sundown. While entailing a little extra 
labor I was fully repaid in the quality and 
quantity of the product. The crop was 
gathered Nov 2 and packed in boxes 1 ft 
deep, by placing the bunches close together 
one way and 1 ft apart the other, covering 
the roots well with dry soil from the garden. 
The boxes were then put away in a cool, 
well-ventilated cellar, 


Basket and Question Box. 





Canker Worm—E. L. G., Mo: You evi- 
dently have the canker worm in _ your 
apple orchard. This is sometimes called the 
fire worm, because of the clean sweep it 
makes of the leaves as if fire had 
scorched the trees. Spray with paris green 
at the rate of 1 Ib per 150 gals of water 
and band the trunk of the trees, using 
printer's ink or tar over strips of paper to 
prevent the female moths, which are 
wingless, as well as the larvae, from crawl- 
ing up. 


Warts—tThe daily application of pure cas- 
tor oil, such as is used for medical pur- 
poses, will remove warts from horses or 
mules.—[D, F. Wickman, Kansas. 








For Tying Wool a small linen, flax or 
hemp twine is best. 


icicle 

A Cheap Tomato Frame—I have some 
cheap and serviceable tomato frames which 
I have used for several years. Each frame 
consists of four pieces of 3x4 scantling 
fastened together at the top with a wooden 
pin so that they will open and close. On 
each side are nailed three strips of shingle 
lath about 15 ft long. The frames stand 
about 4 ft high when open and by stooping 
one can walk the whole length underneath. 
The frames are set between two rows so 























that plants from each side are trained up 
and over them. After the plants are nice- 
ly started, I tie them to the lower strip, 
but after that they are held by the slant 
of the frame. In the fall I close the frames 
and lean them against the fence out of the 
way until wanted another year.—[Alfred P. 
Edge, Harford Co, Md. 





Guarding Against Sun Scald—Young 


trees need protection against the se- 
vere heat. of the 
sun, also protec- 
tion against the 
whipping power of 
the wind. Set 
stakes east and 


west of the newly- 
set fruit tree and 
run a cord from 
one to the other, 
winding the cord 
about the tree as 
it passes. Tie a 
Piece of burlap on 
the south side of 
the tree as shown 
and the tree will 
be protected from 
whipping by wind 
and from the sun. 
A piece of leather 
or old rubber hose 


























should be put 
around the tree 
and the cord tied 
around this to 


wv prevent cutting in 
the bark and injuring or killing the tree. 
This method will be found very effective in 
preventing sun scald. 


ORCHARD AND MEADOW 


Some Farm Problems. 
The Traffic in Adulterated Field Seed. 








The farmer who buys in the open mar- 
ket a peck or 10 bu of clover seed is obliged 
to pay for much refuse, or worse than re- 
fuse. The traffic in adulterated field seed 
> a = = = Fi i 
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GOOD AND BAD IN SAMPLE OF CLOVER SEED. 

Red clover (Trifolium pratense): 1,one pound of 
seed as bought; 2, pure seed; 3, broken seed and 
dirt; 4, spurious seed; 5, total waste; 6, pure and 
germinable seed. 
has become an intolerable nuisance and a 
few states have passed, or attempted to 
pass, laws regulating the trade. Only a 
small fraction of the mass of farmers, how- 
ever, realize*the magnitude of the evil, or 
see clearly how the sale of poor seed af- 
fects them personally. The situation is well 
brought out in a recent farmers’ bulletin 
issued by the dep’t of agri, and containing 
a chart showing results of some tests, which 
we herewith reproduce. The solution: of the 
difficulty lies largely with consumers; if 
they will demand a statement of quality 
and purchase only from firms willing to give 
such, and then will pay what good seed is 
worth, they will get good seed. If they con- 
tinue to buy haphazard, they mu&t take 
their chances. 

A given sample of seed may contain: 1. 
Pure and germinal seed, i e, seed that will 
grow and produce the kind of plants want- 
ed. 2. Chaff, sticks and dirt. 3. Dead sticks 
of the kind purchased. 4. Weed seeds and 
field seeds other than those wanted. Of 
these, pure and good seed only are of any 
value, the remainder being useless. As the 
bulletin well points out, the value of the 
seed to the farmer will depend upon the 
amount of pure and germinal seed present. 
It is for this that he pays, and whether 
the seed is cheap or expensive depends not 
solely upon the price per measured bu or 
100 lbs, but upon how much he actually 
pays per lb for the good seed. The chart 
illustrates the relative proportion of good 
seed and waste in a pound of a commercial 
sample of red clover, costing $3.50 per bu. 
This sample had nearly 39 per cent of yellow 
trefoil. As shown by column 5 of the fig- 
ure, more than one-half the total was waste 
or worse, making the actual cost of the 
good seed more than double the amount 
supposedly paid for it. 





Spraying Maple Trees—C. C. S., N Y: 
It is practicable to spray maple and other 
shade trees for tent caterpillars and all 
other eating insects. Use paris green at the 
rate of 1 lb to 150 gals of water and apply 
as soon as you first notice any signs of the 
insect, and at intervals thereafter of about 
two weeks. 





The Injury by Drouth to apple trees is 
made worse by neglect. Don’t set trees in 
sod or poorly prepared land. The farmer 
is apt to neglect the orchard first when 
work presses. Begin to cultivate early and 
keep it up until Aug or later if there is a 
drouth.—_[J. E. May, Adair Co, Mo. 











To Guarantee Honest Packing. 





{From Page 691.] 
templates ultimately to build our own can- 


neries and cold storage plants. 
“We are operating upon the principle that 
the.farmer of the 20th century must sell 


his products in the finished rather than in 
the raw state. The shipping season has 
opened and the machinery has started and 
is working smoothly and satisfactorily, and 
very soon the consumers of Del produce 
ass’n products shall have a practical dem- 
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CONTE way DELAWARE: 


| OF THIS PACKAGE 
' GUARANTEED 


LABEL REGISTERED. 


j AS GOOD ALL THROUGH 
AS ON TOP 





onstration of what good goods, honestly 
packed under a reliable guarantee of the 
packer means to them.” 

The Laurel fruit producers’ union of Sus- 
sex Co has taken a step in advance and re- 


quires that each member must bring his 
fruits and vegetables te the depots and sta- 
tions, where are agents of the union, who 


dispose of the products either by shipment 
to market or to platform buyers, as condi- 
tions warrant. 

What to Do with Cheap Berries. 

SOLVING THE QUESTION IN THE FAR WEST. 

It is a frequent occurrence with fruit 
growers to have the price for berries go 
below the cost of production during a glut 
in the market. What to do at such times 
and with the Saturdays’ pickings, becomes 
a serious problem. Raspberries can _ be 
evaporated. Strawberries have been made 
into jam by J. O’B. Scobey, a successful 
Washington grower, who told of his results 
at the winter meeting of the Northwest- 
ern fruit growers’ ass’n. 

He had 12 acres of strawberries in bear- 
ing in 1898. His first picking brought $4 
per crate and subsequently dropped as low 
as 50c, so that he stood to lose money on his 
entire crop. He went to the stores, found 
250 pint fruit jars, bought a sack of sugar 
and on his kitchen stove made 250 pints of 
strawberry jam. These went onto a closet 
shelf and stood there forgotten until the fol- 
lowing spring. He then sent to San Fran- 
cisco for some labels, pasted them on, took 
a couple of sample jars to town and closed 
them out at 25c per pint. 

Last season as soon as the price dropped 
to $1.50 per crate (24 qts, wine measure), 
he began to put up jam, having built a 
homemade oven or furnace. He had 
bought glazed pans or trays, and 10,000 pint 
cans. This output was sold in N J. Plans 
are made to put up 100,000 pints this season. 


——— 


Carnation Culture. 
Cc. W. WARD, NEW YORK, 








The seeds are sown and cared for in a 
manner similar to those of any greenhouse 
plant. When the seedlings have developed 
for ten days, they are placed an inch apart 
in beds, are then potted and afterward 
treated similarly to other plants. . While the 
growth is an intensely interesting work, it 
is very expensive, and the successful grow- 
er of a new strain well deserves the plau- 
dits of flower lovers. 

Preparatory to shipping, the cut flowers 
are stored in a cool room. The worst 
possible treatment for cut carnations is to 
take them into a warm room immediately 
after cutting. Blossoms treated thus will 
last but four or five hours. The most suc- 
cessful way to treat a carnation, and this 
statement is now made public for the first 
time, is to plunge it after cutting 
into lukewarm water, after whiéh it should 
be placed in a room of a temperature sim- 





ilar to that in which the flower was grown, 
gradually cooling the room, Carnations thus 
treated may be kept from three to five 
weeks. Never place the flowers on ice. 
Sudden changes of temperature are sure 
death for carnations. 


or 


Best Time to Work the Garden—Culti- 


vating and hoeing in the early morning 
when the dew is on the earth is far prefer- 
able to doing it in the heat of the day. I 


arise at 4 o’clock and breakfast at 6 in the 
summer season. In the meantime I devote 
from one-half to two hours in the garden, 
hoeing, weeding, cultivating and gathering 
cool, crisp radishes, lettuce, cucumbers, peas, 
beans, squash, beets, etc, for the morn- 
ing and noontime meals. Vegetables gath- 
ered when the dew is on them are of the 
finest quality. Early to bed, early to rise 
gives a good appetite for breakfast, and 
adds days to our lives.—[{L. E. Dimock, Tol- 
land Co, Ct. 





Vegetables for Canners—J. A. McP.: 
A bushel of picked corn in the husk will 
weigh about 42 lbs. A good yield is 3 tons 
per acre, but much depends upon the varie- 
ty grown, kind of soil, season and other 
conditions. Western packers will pay $4 to 
5.50 per ton for corn unhusked this year. 
Delaware packers about $7 and N Y canners 
$6 to 7. Tomatoes run from $6 to 8 per ton 
and peas $1.72 to 2.25 per 100 lbs and the 
vines hulled by packers. 





Kerosene Emulsion for Cabbage Worms 
—I know that kerosene emulsion as made 
according to the formula in American Agri- 
culturist’s year book for ’99 will effectually 
destroy cabbage worms and lice. It will do 
up any insect that is unfortunate enough 
to get a good dose of it, but care must be 
taken not to make the application strong 
enough to kill the plants. A sprayer is the 
best to put it on with—[{R. M. Dunlap, 
Sauk Co, Wis. 





Girdling for Early Fruit—The value of 
a vineyard set on low land is often im- 
paired by the danger of early frosts. Such 
a plantation can often be made profitable 
by girdling the vines, which process is sim- 
ply to remove a narrow ring of bark near 
the root end of the vine to be treated. Such 
vines will ripen their fruit a week or two 
in advance of others and thus escape the 
frost. 





When to Cut Winter Wheat has re- 
ceived much attention at the Ontario agri- 
cultural college for a number of years in 
succession, It seems that the largest yield of 
grain and the best quality of seed are pro- 
duced from the crop that is allowed to ful- 
ly mature before cutting. This is in line 
with the experience of the best practical 
farmers and close observers in many parts 
of the winter wheat belt. 


Pick Beans Closely and they will bear 
longer. Never hoe or cultivate them when 
they are wet, as this causes rust.—[A. D. 





Please accept thanks for the copy of 
American Agriculturist year book. It is 
just like your paper, chock full of interest- 
ing and useful information for the farmer 
and his family. My wife and daughters 
think they could not keep house without 
the paper, and the boys often tussle to see 
who shall read it first. I am glad to know 
that your circulation is increasing in this 
county.—[S. S. Reinvehl, Crawford Co, Ill. 














"Baslest r running and qeantes grain-s: shi 
Machine. Slowest travel of horses. “ Best Ever Made, 
For full information.also best Rye Thresher and Binder, 


Clover-huller, Fannin -mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 

(circular and drag), nd- roller, Dog-power, Steam. 

engine, Sweep-power, Fostiase fodder-cutter, Round 

silo. Address, Geo. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y 
s= Please tell what you Wish to purc hase. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 








at 5%c Per Fi 
We bought at Sale 75 pm 
Brand new. % inch. ‘50 foot 
lengths, with couplings. 
Write for free Catalog No. 25 
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Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
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CHICAGO, 
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Valuable book about it, roe togrow Someeet 


4MERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 


Soon Saves Its Cost. A (2-Year 
A Labor Saver. Old Boy 


can do more and better vx oe either 
in the field or garden, wi 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 

Flows, hoes, cultivates—astride or 2 pee TOws. —— 
r town send 61.35 for sample delivered and 

Uir ich Mfg.Co.,47River St.,Rock F: Falleniit. 


BERRY BOXES and BASKETS 


Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruitand Vegetable 
Packages of every kind 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET cO., 


New Albany, Ind. 
GOOD CIDER 
and more of it 2 eee 


of apples can only be secured by 
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Peach Culture 


This treats of peach culture as a business. The first 
edition of this book, written by Judge James A. Fulton, 
was the first publication treating this subject in this way. 
Laving in the center of the eatest peach growing dis- 
trict fi in the world, he was able to give every detail and 
eould furnish a complete guide to those who would em- 
bark in the peach business. There have been few cha — 
in methods since the book was originally written, but 

marked improvements in varieties led to the present re- 
vised volume, which is, as it originally was, the only 
practical guide to peach culture as followed on the Dela- 
ware peninsula, and of course essential to those who 
would undertake the cultivation of this’ fruit in any 



































oener art of the United States. Illustrated, fine cloth 
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7 ree other publications. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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(6) 
Making a Fish Pond. 


Many farmers who have an artesian well 
or a small stream could, without great 
expense, make a small pond for cutting 
ice. If stocked with fish it would in a few 
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AN ARTESIAN WELL. 


years add some to the income of the farm, 
besides being a source of great pleasure and 
profit to the table. The illustration shows 
an artesian well belonging to W. R. Green- 
wood of Rush Co, Ind. This well_is 129 ft 
deep and flows 35 gal per minute. The 
overflow has been taken care of so as to 
make a fish pond 3 rds wide, 9 rds long and 
5 ft deep. The soil is a yellow clay above 
gravel and Mr Greenwood has experienced 
the same trouble of many others in making 
the pond hold water. We would suggest 
that the water be drawn out and that a 
foot of clay be put in the bottom and well 
puddled and pounded down before filling 
the pond again. As to the kind of fish best 
adapted to certain water, the U S fish com- 
mission at Washington will send anyone a 
blank form to be filled out with the con- 
ditions which prevail and will then advise 
as to the best varieties of fish for stocking. 


Cultures for Butter Making. 


Cc. H. ECKLES, IOWA, 








The chief factor in determining the value 
of butter is always the flavor. This is also 
the most difficult thing to secure in prac- 
tice. Results of investigations have shown 
that the flavor of butter whether good or 
bad is mostly a result of the fermentations 
which have taken place in the cream. Feed 
of the cows, kind of churn used or manner 
of churning has little effect on the flavor. 

The fermentations are due to the growth 
of certain bacteria. Those that cause bad 
results come mostly from dirt and filth. 
They cause a decay of the milk similar to 
the decay of animal or vegetable bodies 
and the products produced largely give 
the taints to milk and the bad flavors to 
butter. The fermentation which gives the 
good butter flavor is a pure souring of the 
cream. The buttermaker has it within his 
power to make butter with almost the same 
flavor the year around by observing clean- 
liness and using good starters to ripen the 
cream. In some samples of butter shown at 
the Iowa stock breeders’ convention, made 
from a combination of four kinds of bacte- 
ria used as a starter and representing the 
common sources of contamination by dirt, 
this butter was judged to be worth 10c less 
per pound than another sample made from 
a portion of the same cream with the right 
kind of fermentation, 

June the Best Dairy Month—The best 
yield of milk is obtained under the condi- 
tions found in the early part of June. Then 
every cow, if fresh, no matter what her 


breeding or form or what has been her 
previous treatment, gives a generous yield 
and the true dairy cow makes her highest 
record. June conditions, then, are the best 
conditions, and the nearer these can be 
provided for the entire year, the greater will 
be the returns received from the cow. Feed 
and surroundings that make every cow do 
her best are exactly what the dairyman 
needs and should secure so far as practi- 
cable. In June the cow has appetizing, suc- 
culent feed, rich in milk-making materials, 
the various grasses give a palatable variety 
to the flavor of the ration, the temperature 
is mild, pure air and water are abundant 
and the whole surroundings comfortable.— 
[Kansas Exper Sta. 





The Delay in Shearing till late in June 
for the purpose of washing the sheep is 
passing away. Cruelty often results from 
washing. My practice for some years has 
been to shear early without washing, being 
satisfied that sheep thrive better and suffer 
less by heat caused by the fleece and from 
the hot sun later. At the shearing, sheep 
should be handled carefully. A good shearer 
will open the wool on front and belly and 
shear one side through, cutting from belly 
to back. By doing this, he can cut closer, 
neater and altogether better.—[R. Baker, 
Ohio. 





Wean the Colt when about five months 
old. Feed some clover hay, ground oats, 
bran, pulped carrots or turnips and cut 
straw. Give water regularly and make it 
possible for the colt to have plenty of exer- 
cise. Salt should never be forgotten. 





The Worst Food for young chicks is sour 
corn meal. It is a chief cause of dysentery, 
Better bake it, or at least scald it and mix 
fresh every day. 





Book Notices 





AMERICAN ANGORA Goats. The wealth of 
the wilderness. By George Edward Allen. 
The introduction and successful rearing 

of the Angora goat in the U S seems to be 

in a fair way to solve the question how to 
utilize and make profitable the millions of 
acres of wild lands too hilly and rocky for 
cultivation. Angora goats do well in al- 
most any part of the U S. They require 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


about the same care as sheep and the same 
feed, except that they are not as dainty 
and will eat much coarser food. When it 
is considered that the cost of keeping goats 
is less than any other animal, it seems 
strange that so little attention has been 
given to this industry. In this pamphlet the 
author shows how easily and with how lit- 
tle expense goats can be raised over a 
large extent of our country and how prom- 
ising are the results to those who study the 
subject and follow it up judiciously. Sold 
by Orangé Judd company, price, postpaid, 
25c. 





BELGIAN HARE BREEDING. By J. W. Dar- 
row. 

This pamphlet of 32 pages is a _ prac- 
tical treatise on the breeding, care and gen- 
eral management, feeding and marketing of 
Belgian hares, including diseases and their 
treatment, construction of the rabbitry, 
with a final chapter on preparing the meat 
of the hare for the table. The author, while 
not claiming great originality in treating 
this subject, is, nevertheless, quite an ex- 
pert in this specialty and has here given the 
results of his own experience, together with 
those of the most experienced Belgian hare 
breeders of the U S. Sold by the Orange 
Judd company. Price, postpaid, 25c. 





THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES OF THE 
Doc. By John Woodruffe Hill. Fifth edi- 
tion, to which are added the standard of 
points for judging dogs and a table of 
medicines and their doses. Illustrated, 8vo, 
pp 531, elegantly bound in cloth. The Mac- 
millan company, New York. ’ 
In this latest edition of this famous work, 

several important subjects have been added 
and others enlarged upon with a view of 
rendering it still more comprehensive. The 
illustrations are especially accurate and 
lifelike. The chapter on the general man- 
agement of the dog treats very fully and 
rationally upon food, exercise, washing, 
grooming, clothing, kennel arrangements, 
disinfection, administration of medicines, 
nursing, etc, etc, and also the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of all the various dis- 
eases which affect dogs are so clearly and 
plainly described as to make each case ant 
its treatment readily understood by any 
intelligent person. Sold by Orange Judd 
company. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 











A PAIR 





OF FRENCH COACH CARRIAGE HORSES. 








e ‘ Bee 


This pair of beautiful heavy harness horses possess all the marked characteristics 


of this noted breed. They have fine, high action, good road qualities, 


perseverance, 


endurance, great strength, size and weight, being 16 hands high and weighing 2400 


Ibs. 
a heavy landau. 


They are of the right size and build for wheelers fn four-in-hand or for drawing 
They were bred and are owned by E. A. Powell of central New York. 











A Summer Colony House. 





The cut shows a practical coop for a sum- 
mer colony of hens that are to be given 
free range in a pasture. The top is the 
roosting room, access to which for cleaning 








SUMMER COOP, 


can be had by letting down a hinged door 
in the rear. 

The space below can be used during rain 
storms, the hinged front protecting this and 
also the roosting room from rain, while 
giving free circulation of air. A row of 
nests is placed in the lower space, access 
being had by a hinged door at the end. A 
half a dozen colonies of hens in such coops 
can be scattered about in, rough land, such 
places being specially enjoyed by poultry. 


Helped by the Hens. 
April 1, I sold from 120 


besides using 
Mil- 








From Dec 1 to 
hens $52.20 worth of eggs, 
many eggs in the family.—[(N. B., 
ton, Pa. 

I have a White Wyandot pullet hatched 
late in June that began to lay the last day 
of Dec and in the following 57 days laid 
50 eggs.—[C. D. L., Mercer Co, Pa. 

To help show that chickens pay, E. Cole 
of Pa sends this account for 48 chickens: 
Stock on hand $24, stock bought $21, feed 
$37.50. Total expense $82.5 Eggs sold 3100, 
worth $46.50, chickens sold $47.94, stock on 
hand $40.5¢. Receipts $134.94, profit $52.44. 

My 40 laying hens produced 4320 eggs in 
one year, an average of 108 per hen. I sold 
290 doz at 28c and used 60 doz. I also sold 
and used $12.71 worth of poultry. Total re- 
ceipts $113.16. Paid for food and supplies 
$22.50, profit $90.91.—[N. E. C., Connecticut. 

Young Turkeys—E. D. ‘Westwer advises 
turkeys being penned until they are fully 
feathered. My experience is that half of 
fthem would be dead before that time ar- 
rived. I would suggest that two 1 ft boards 
be used 6 ft long and placed V-shaped in 
front of the coop. As soon as the young 
turkeys are able to fly over the board they 
will be old enough to follow the hen. They 
should be housed until the dew is off in the 
morning and housed every night until three 
months old, after which they will be able 
to take care of themselves... H. P., Eagle 
Mills, N Y. 





When to Put on Sections—We put sec- 
tions on the hives of all strong colonies dur- 
ing apple bloom. But as locations are dif- 
ferent, all cannot follow this plan. But a 
good rule to go by is, when bees begin to 
whiten the top bars with new wax, or when 
they become too crowded and begin to clus- 
ter out in front of the hive, then is about 
the right time to put on section boxes for 
surplus honey. Better a little too early 
than too late, for if a colony once gets the 
swarming fever, nothing will prevent them 
from swarming.—[F. G. Herman, New Jer- 
sey. 

Answered—J. W. Miller, N Y: 
vent thin-shelled eggs, feed plenty of bone 
méal, sharp -grit and oyster shells. The 
hens may be too fat. Let them range as 
much as possible and feed. less corn. 
P,. K. Barrett, Vt: Very small eggs are usu- 
ally laid by old or over-fat hens: The cause 
suggests the remedy.~—B- Griffith, - Pa: 
Your incubator chicks which seem weak 
from the (ffirst, with overgrown wing 
feathers, were probably hatched at too high 
temperature or from a defective incuba- 
tor. They will probably not be good for 
much and the only possible remedy is 


To pre- 











POULTRY AND BEES 


plenty of exercise and careful feeding.—— 
L, A. Stewart, Neb: Fowls which lose the 
use of their legs and have bowel trouble 
have been overfed and under-exercised; 
probably also they have been unable to get 
enough good sharp grit. Homeopathic pel- 
lets of nux vomica are a good tonic, using 
six pellets per day. Give them a good 
range. Do not feed too much meat.——Mrs 
E. Jones, Ont: Hens which habitually lay 
eggs without a shell cannot be cured. They 
should be separated from the flock and fat- 
tened for table use. HH. P., Onico: For 
white diarrhea, feed the hens very lightly 
for a few days, boiled rice to be preferred. 
Supply sharp grit and dissolve six pellets 
of homeopathic nux vomica to 1 qt drink- 
ing water, for each hen.——S. T. T., Ohio: 
Turkeys can be successfully hatched in an 
incubator. Young ducks are preferable to 
old ducks, as they will lay more eggs, and 
as a rule the percentage of fertility is 
greater, and young ducks are used most 
exclusively by the largest duck breeders in 
this country. 





Bees in the House—J. S. D., Va: It would 
be a difficult matter to hive a swarm of bees 
‘which have become established between the 
clapboards and plaster of a house. Procure 
an empty hive and put in it a frame or two 
of brood, then take off one of the clapboards 
and hive them in the usual manner. The 
sooner this is done before they build much 
of a brood nest, the better. 





The Contest Educates—I am very much 
interested in your poultry contest. I think 
it is a splendid thing for your paper to ed- 
ucate the farmers and show them that it 
does not cost any more to raise pure-bred 
stock than scrubs. A farm is not a farm 
without poultry.—[Charles Peterson, New 
Jersey. 





Langshans Good Layers—The fact that a 
large percentage of Langshan eggs are laid 


in winter when the price of eggs is high, 
makes them easily the superior of the 
Mediterranean class, the bulk of whose 


eges are laid during warm weather.—[{L. H 
Kline, Ills. 

Bleaching Honey—White honey, with a 
tinge of yellow, may be bleached out by 
placing it in direct sunlight for two or three 
days. Sunlight will also improve the color 
of extracted honey, 





A Few Tobacco Stems will keep the lice 
away from sitting hens. Put them in all 
nest boxes. 


The Old Queen goes out with the first 
swarm; ‘the young queens with the after 
swarms. 


Our Veterinary Advises. 


Diseased Udder—H. C. N. (Ky) has a cow 
that has a diseased udder, -the result of in- 
flammation. A portion of it is hard, also of- 
fensive matter is discharged through the 
teat. Mix 1 dr carbolic acid, 1 oz glycerin 
and 1 oz water, shake well and inject a lit- 
tle into the teat and sore part twice a day. 
Also mix 1 dr iodine with 1’oz vaseline, rub 
a little on the hard part once every second 
day. 

Acute Catarrh—W. G. 
hogs which are affected 
temper or a stoppage in 


W. (NJ) has some 
with a sort of dis- 
the respiratory or- 


gans, and no appetite. Give each hog 4 
grains quinine, 2 tablespoonfuls of good 
whisky and 30 drops compound syrup of 
squills :.t a dose in 2 tablespoonfuls of com- 


mon. syrup,.three times.a-day. The above 
dose is for* hogs six months old and. over, 
half.the quantity for pigs three months old. 


— 
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CORNED BEEF 


Weuse only FRESH BEEF, and then 
nothing but the plates. 
WE CUARANTEE THE QUALITY. 
me very body orders again, as the CORNED 
is as we represent. Write for prices— 
i answer promptly. 
GEO. NYE & COMPANY, 
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for 1,2and 3 horses, with governor; level 
or eventread. Catalogue free. 








Sweep Soman. Corn > Shellers, Feed Mills, Steel ‘Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 25 H. P., mounted or 
stationary. The Messinger Mfg. Oo., Tatamy, Pa. 


THE BEST BUTTER 
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io by using 
AQUATIC CREAM i SEPARATOR. 


It takes all thecream out of milk, expels all foul odors 
and impurities in two hour’s time. Better than an 
creamery made and costs Jess than half as much. For 
cow up to 40. Can’t get out of order. No e 
necessary. Prices, $5. to$1!. Free catalogue and testi- 
moniale. Relable Agents Wanted. 


Aquatic Cream Sep’tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. Watertown, N. Y. 


SEPARATOR_FR 


on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND “= 











NATIONAL seperator 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 








SPECIAL PRICES»... 


Trial. Guaranteed 
and Combination — 
SCALE CO., 
105 Central St. 
BINCHAMTON,.N.Y. 







Catalog Free, Write now. 


LEE'S Hoe MSR a 





hogs without handling fowls or an 


poy ste d on roosts, in, bbin, 
Lice Killer does the rest. We poove it with FREE oy ekiPLE: 
me new catalogue ot Stock and Poultry Supplies el upon request. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha, Neb., or 68 Murray St.,New York 








KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
Os Cheapest. For description ‘and san. ple address 
. H. JACKSON & CO Winchester, Ky. 





New York State Veterinary College 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Free tuition to New York State students. 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW: F. R. 


Ex- 


C. V.S., Director. 
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is ottien © designed for and adapted to special 
mF New York, a and Ontario, New Jersey, mnsyl- 
vania, Ghie, West Virginia, Mary yland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most tede S circulates, 
COPYRIGHT, 190, 


Terms. 
SUBSCRIPTION Be 3 DOLLAR a Tear ar 








wiv Cents S acs pete te aduanes 
per year. Suhoceipti ons can’ commence at any ES tacks 
the year, Specimen copy 


FOREIGN ye i all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 88 4d per year, post) 

RENEWALS _The date “onpeatte your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid, Thus Jan, ‘01, shows that payment has been 
received uP to January ‘1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1991, and on. Some time is ui after money is 
geceived before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be cha 

DISCONTINU ANCES— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
auother year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
d14 lines to the inch) each imsertion. Discounts, maps 


and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exehange ad- 
vertis Yates, see that department. Only advertisements 


from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the canfidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “‘ad’’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
adve rtise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE-—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
ruarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satistied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscri is swindled 
through amy advertisement im our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
t.user will furmsh the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, vou can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or_registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less then $1.2. one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made yable 
to the ORANGE JU DD COMPANY. A two-cent enue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and expresg 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquees bentins, 
ORANGE J JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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A million dollars for strawberries is the 
record this season for Charlotte (N C) ship- 
pers, and other sections of the middle south 
are doing relatively well. The magnitude 
of the trucking business is little appreciat- 
ed by the average reader. What is most 
needed in this industry is a saving in the 
cost of transportation, this often going far 
to eat up all the profits. This is a great 
problem with berry growers and fruit ship- 
pers in New Jersey, New York and Ohio. 

ee 

Once more Kansas is sending out appeals 
for help. But not as in the old days a 
generation ago, when that commonwealth 
was pityingly known as “bleeding Kan- 
sas.” To-day the sunflower state is asking 
for 20,000 ablebodied men to come within 
her borders and aid in harvesting her enor- 
mous wheat crop, estimated by the opti- 
mists, barring accident within the next 
fortnight, at upward of 85 million bushels. 
This appeal is written in a major key and 
has the right sort of ring. It is Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Michigan that are this year the un- 
fortunate ones in wheat growing. 

That thirteen million dollar cotton fail- 
ure a few days ago was the old story of 
trying to corner one of our great farm 
staples, and its counterpart has been met in 
the efforts made time and time again to get 
control of wheat. Although brilliantly con- 
ceived and successfully engineered for a 
time. the load became unwieldy and broke 








EDITORIAL 


of its own weight. The distressing part of 
a failure of this character is not the money 
lost to the speculators, who are not entitled 
to much sympathy, but is found in the price 
reaction so liable to carry a farm commod- 
ity lower for a time than conditions actu- 
ally warrant. 
ere 

Once a renter, always a renter is a say- 
ing that applies with force to the large 
proportion of our western farmers. After 
a careful study of many actual leases made 
between landlords and tenants American Ag- 
riculturist is of the opinion that the pros- 
pects for a renter to make enough to buy 
a farm are very poor indeed. Nearly every 
lease is drawn for the benefit of the landlord 
and to protect his interests at the expense 
of the tenant. There seems to be no idea of 
share and share alike, but the landlord 
wants all he can get and gets all he can. 
The form of lease varies ‘with each locality, 
and share rent rather than money rent is 
the rule. The proportion of the crop which 
ethe landlord receives for the rent of the land 
varies from one-fourth to one-half, depend- 
ing on location and crop. In the issue of Oct 
28, American Agriculturist asked its read- 
ers, ‘“‘What is the custom in making farm 
leases?’’ and from the many replies received 
a comprehensive article will soon be pub- 
lished, with a good form of lease for both 
parties. In any locality where farms are 
commonly rented, it is customary to put 
the lease in writing. This is always to be 
advised for the protection of both parties. 





Will the Transvaal see the beginning of 
an agricultural colonization at the close of 
the Boer war, such as has never. been 
dreamed? This is a question which it is 
not amiss to bring to the front even at 
this early date. The possibilities of that 
temperate zone of South Africa have been 
thus far indifferently tested. But it is 
known that cereals and fruits will grow, 
that live stock will flourish under proper 
encouragement, and that drouth may be 
successfully met through adopting the irri- 
gation systems of India. The English goy- 
ernment may take up in earnest, plans to 
induce and encourage its citizen soldiery 
from Canada, from Australia, and even 
from the English shires to settle there— 
when the war is over. No doubt some of 
the enthusiasts in that far-off country are 
even dreaming of the establishment of gov- 
ernment warehouses, cold storage facili- 
ties, and the building up of an export trade 
with the home country. Yet all that is a 
matter of the long distant future. Mean- 
while, our watchword should be no relaxa- 
tion in properly directed effort to further 
increase the foreign outlet for farm and 
orchard surplus, 





In spite of the pressure made by the de- 
partment of state, the German legislature 
has adopted a meat bill which will greatly 
hamper our export trade with that country. 
The new law provides that during the next 
three years fresh meat can be imported in- 
to Germany only in carcasses, and prepared 
meat when it is “proved to be innocuous,” 
this of course leaving loopholes for jealous 
German Officials to shut out our prime meat 
products. We send practically no fresh meat 
to Germany, but our sales the past year of 
cured meat exceeded $6,000,000. It is but 
natural that Chicago packing interests will 
appeal to Secretary Wilson of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, asking that the op- 
eration of the German meat bill may be at 
least delayed until present contracts are 
filled. 

The supporters of the Grout oleo bill have 
won a distinct victory, although the finish 
is not yet in sight. After much opposition 
in committee it was finally decided that the 
measure must be taken before the full house 
for action. It is believed that body as a 
whole is in favor of this legislation, which 
serves to force bogus butter to sell for just 
what it is, while lessening the tax burden to 
those who really want oleo, 





Our Special Crop Reports. 


Uneven Condition of Meadows. 





Up to early June the season has been 
a trying one to meadows throughout the 
northern and eastern states, retarding the 
best development of grass and hinting at 
possibility of disappointing hay crop. It is 
too early to decide definitely, however, and 
we simply group here some expressions of 
opinion as sent in by our correspondents up 
to the close of May. Better weather from 
this time on and better distribution of rain- 
fall may bring about a decided improve- 
ment in conditions. American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents in the middle west have 
more or less to say about serious damage 
to clover the past season through winter- 
killing, and drouth and other unfavorable 
influences affecting timothy during the 
growing season to date. 

In the older middle and eastern states, 
from O to the Atlantic coast, clover and 
timothy meadows have had a hard time, 
but may yet come out all right. More or 
less complaint in O of cold, dry weather 
in April and May; much clover winter- 
killed; pastures short and occasionally poor 
with rather indifferent outlook for hay crop 
up to close of May. Situation not altogether 
satisfactory in Ky and Tenn; many old 
clover meadows plowed up this spring. 
Early drouth injured grass in Va; in N J 
the hay outlook generally good, according 
to our incomplete returns; pastures and 
meadows have improved. 

Drouth conditions are manifest in N Y, 
but warm rains with good growing 
weather, if coming speedily, will improve 
the situation. Here and there old meadows 
have been plowed up. Some districts report 
a good outlook, but this the exception. A 
well-posted correspondent at Cortland 
writes us grass started nicely, but fre- 
quent frosts and dry weather retarded its 
growth greatly. A correspondent at Mid- 
dleport says good outlook up to close of 
May; grass has nice bottom and encourag- 
ing start, considering the late opening of 
spring, yet rains needed badly. In western 
N Y, around Lockport, meadows generally 
wintered well and hay prospect bright until 
recently, but farmers anxious for frequent 
rains the next few weeks. A correspondent 
at Meadville, Pa, writes timothy meadows 
have a good stand, clover badly frozen out, 
but weather too dry up to first of June, and 
present promise not to exceed 75 per cent 
of last season’s crop. Abundant and well- 
distributed rains during the first 20 days of 
June would work wonders and greatly ben- 
efit hay prospects as a whole. 

Complaints come from Minn of continued 
drouth, poor“pasturage and short grass in 
meadows, although our reports in that state 
are not universally in this direction. More 
or less complaint of winterkilled clover in 
Wis and Ind. Illinois has had too much 
cool, dry weather to make meadows en- 
tirely satisfactory. Furcher south, in Mo 
and Ark, the situation is better, and on the 
Pacific coast the hay crop is uneven, lib- 
eral in northern Cal and possibly short in 
the south, general average fairly good; in 
portions of Wash the situation is highly 
satisfactory, and a good crop already har- 
vested, ranges now in aplenaia condition. 





Hemp ‘Culture for Fiber. 


*s. §. BOYCE, NEW YORK. 





The preparation of the soil is the one par- 
ticularly important thing for hemp. The 
seed is sown, one bushel of prime seed per 
acre broadcast, and preferably with a press 
drill, in which the shoes are not over five 
inches apart, and the springs and pressure 
so set that the seed will all be placed at 
an even depth of 1% inches. This insures 





*From advance sheets of Hemp, Its cul- 
ture and Management, by 8. S. Boyce. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd company. Price 50 
cents, 














an even germination, so that all plants start 
at the same time and continue an even 
hight until maturity. This gives as good a 
stand as is at present practicable, unless 
there be but half a bushel per acre sown at 
a time and the field be cross sown with an- 
other half bushel. After seeding, a light, 
fine-tooth harrow may be run over the 
ground to create a mulch and prevent pack- 
ing. If the surface soil is exceedingly light 
and dry, a roller may take the place of the 
harrow. For a perfect result a light mulch 
of cotton hulls, or fine hemp hurds, thrown 
by a rapidly revolving manure spreader, 
will be a great advantage. 

South of latitude of 35 degrees, hemp may 
be planted any month in the year. The 
only thing to be considered in sowing seed 
in the warmer months is the probability 
of a want of sufficient moisture to germi- 
nate the seed before it is killed by the hot 
sun, and to guard against this the seed 
should be covered at least 2 in deep and 
a light harrow run over the ground after- 
ward. As hemp sown in the winter and 
early spring will be ready to harvest for 
fiber in June, preparation should be made 
to plant a succeeding crop of hemp if land 
is rich or manures are to be had, or a crop 
of cowpeas or other rapidly growing plant 
to furnish feed for stock and to improve the 
soil condition. (See frontispiece.) 

North of a mean temperature of 60 de- 
grees, hemp is sown at the same time as 
spring grains, or earlier if the ground is in 
proper condition. In the latitude of New 
York city, Indianapolis and Omaha, hemp 
is sown April 1 to 15, according to the earli- 
ness of the season. Upon Staten Island, 
N Y, hemp was sown for fiber March 24 and 
harvested June 24, 1899. A second crop was 
sown upon the same land July 1 and har- 
vested Oct 10. The first crop was 11 ft tall, 
the second 9 ft. Smyrna hemp, planted 
Aug 1, was 7 to 8 ft tall by Nov 1 and the 
seed ripening. The tendency of late-sown 
hemp is to a shorter growth and an earlier 
seeding. 

The surface of the field should be left 
even and free from lumps or obstructions, 
weeds, roots, or anything which will inter- 
fere with the steady running of the cutting 
machine within an inch or two of the sur- 
face. Nothing can be done to the crop or 
the soil after the seed is sown. No weed- 
ing is ever required. Hemp is as sure a 


destroyer of all weeds as a heavy broadcast 


seeding of cowpeas, with the exception of 
the tie-vine or wild morning glory, which 
must be carefully pulled and prevented 
from going to seed. 





The Corn Kitchen at Paris Exposition. 





On May 16 Commissioner General Peck 
formally opened to the public the Corn 
Kitchen, which has become one of the lead- 
ing features of the U S exhibit. The cere- 
mony was attended by a very distinguished 
gathering of French and American offi- 
cials, editorial representatives of the Paris 
press, foreign correspondents, Paris dealers 
in food supplies, and the proprietors of 
some of the leading restaurants of the 
French capital. Short speeches were made 
by U S Ambassador Porter, Commissioner 
General Peck, Director of Agriculture Dodge 
and Col Clark E. Carr, president of the 
American Maize Propaganda. At the close 
of the ceremony a lunch was served to the 
guests, composed entirely of corn foods, and 
covering the entire range of dishes, from 
soup to the daintiest of desserts. Very few 
of those present had the slightest idea of the 
wonderful number of food combinations 
possible in which corn could form the prin- 
cipal constituent. The French representa- 
tives present were especially interested ang 
carefully sampled the whole bill of fare pre- 
sented. 

The novelty of a gov’t exhibit in which 
food supplies are freely given away, at- 
tracts immediate attention, and already the 
Corn Kitchen is one of the most-talked-of 
features of the whole fair. In the course 
of a long editorial reference, one of the lead- 
ing Paris papers remarks: “This exhibit 








CROPS AND MARKETS 


is typically American. It is made because 
Uncle Sam has dollars and is not afraid to 
spend them when as a merchant he sees 
a chance to open up a new trade. He hopes 
that the corn planted in Europe will pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest for his western 
farmers.”’ 

American Agriculturist was the first to 
suggest and urge the importance of seizing 
upon the gathering of the nations at Paris 
this year as an opportunity to exploit the 
value of corn as food; and it confidently be- 
lieves that greater results in the way of 
trade will come out of this exhibit than 
from any other made. It is fortunate for 
farmers that the commissioner general for 
this exposition is a broad-minded man, who 
can appreciate the commanding position 
which corn occupies in American agricul- 
ture. 








Commercial Agriculture. 


Mint Outlook Uncertain—Peppermint 
growers are generally dissatisfied, so far as 
profits are concerned, the price of oil con- 
tinuing low. In much of Wayne Co, N Y, 
formerly headquarters for this industry, in- 
terest is lagging and farmers have gone 
into sugar beets, many hundred acres being 
planted to this crop this spring. Michigan 
will produce the bulk of peppermint oil, but 
some interest is manifested across the line 
in northern Ind. The plants came through 
the winter in generally good shape; unsat- 
isfactory reports from Van Buren Co, Mich. 
Our correspondents intimate very little new 
setting of roots this spring, and some of 
them insist the actual acreage under this 
crop will be decidedly smaller than last 
year. It is worth noting, however, that 
later advices usually develop the fact that 
the area under peppermint is more than 
ample to supply the needs of the trade. 
Around Kalamazoo, Mich, old oil is salable 
at 70@75c per lb; in Wayne Co, N Y, 85@90c, 
with more or less on hand. 


The Burden of the Bucket Shops—These 
leeches on the grain trade make the most 
profit for themselves in doing all they can 
to depress prices. Efforts to abolish them 
have been indifferently successful. The Chi- 
cago board of trade, in its fight against 
bucket shops, hopes to make, through its 
new rule, provision for shorter terms of 
trading, and get away, so far as practicable, 
from the “long futures.’’ James H. Milne, 
@ pro-ainent Chicago grain merchant, is 
quoted as saying: ‘ad believe the nearer we 
get to an actual cash basis the better. I 
believe that if every trade for future de- 
livery were required to be consummated by 
an actual delivery, it would tend very great- 
ly to add to the value of farm products. 
The bucket shop evil is a much greater 
drawback than is any other thing this coun- 
try has had to contend with in respect to 
the maintenance of values. This evil un- 
doubtedly costs agricultural interests many 
millions of dollars annually. Every trade 
placed in a bucket shop is a mere bet made 
between the customer or patron and the 


Old Fashion! 
All Powerful! 
Scientific! 


Sores and Skin Disease, 
On Horses, Cows and all Domestic animals, cannot resist 
the Se antiseptic, stimulating, soothing, healing 
power 0 


Veterinary Pixine. 


Aggravated, ugly and chronic sores, scratches and skin 
disease absolutely and positively healed, without scab. 
Give heree norest. Makes quick, clean, healthy cure. 
Money refunded if it fails. 
2 oz. Box 25c.) At all druggists and dealers, 
8 oz. Box 50c. 5 or mailed, postpaid. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y¥. 
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Make Your 
Blood Pure 


This is of the utmost importance to 
ppoe health. The medicine to make your 
lood pure is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It con- 
tains just those vegetable sapere that are 
known to produce this good result; all so 
harmoniously combined that they act with 
perfect satisfaction and success. It will 
men and cure all humors, eruptions, 
eils and pimples. It will give heeded help 
to the kidneys, strengthen your nerves, 
tone your siomach and make you strong. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared 
Price $1. 


and 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure 
only cathartic to 





liver ills; 
take with 


the non-irritating 
Hood’s 











DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACH INERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Writeto oyr address, either Harvey, lll., Chicago, 
Ul., or Dallas, Texas. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 
Factories at Harvey, Ill. 
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The result of 30 years’ expe- We 

rience in Well Drilling. 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohio, 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


You can get a constant stream o: 
delivered to your buildings 5 mag a 
stream or spring by means of this 
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NEVER BrOrs. 
AF 4 a 
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POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


DON’T HANG FIRE AND MISS 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER from 
MANUFACTURER to CONSUMER 


tony Felt paldy 16h, keg “Ander” 
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son’s Pulverized Iron Paint. ARANTE 

the cheapest ‘and most indestructible Fe and Water 
Proof coating in the world for all surfaces exposed to 
the weather, wood, iron ortin. Will not scale. fade or 
crack in any climate. Over 70 Ibs. metal in 100 Ib 





Ibs. One 
Pound will cover 75 8q. ft. one coat. Sample free on ap- 
plication, and all Jot AN cheerfully answered. Color, 


reddish brown. NDERSO 
1218 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FACTS SUTCLIFFE & CO. 
ee Louisville, Ky. 
Publish a book on use, selection and 
ABOUT Pe paint. "It is of great 
alue soon one avn ene to > 
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FARM, 
GARDEN, 
ORCHARD 
By Henry Stewart. The great damage caused by occa- 


sional drouths, the great need and difficulty of estab- 
lishing never-failing meadows, so necessary to successful 
agriculture, and the uncertainty of market farming in the 
older States, are rapidly convincing cultivators who =e 
east of the great plains that irrigation is important to 
them. The various methods of irrigation are discussed in 
this work, and it is intended to meet the wants of gar- 
deners, fruit growers, and those farmers who have only 
a meadow to water, as well as those who would irrigate 
their whole farm. Surveyors and civil engineers who may 
- called upon prove e the means by cw = 
rom springs, wells, streams, or reservo 
availble in irrigation, will find here a useful guide. Tt is 
written and coptouny illustrated; is thoroughly 

in short, a practical manual for irriga- 
ion, which will be useful in a wide Sa of instances. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. ig a 

Catalogue Free of this an puy other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY" 52 2 La ayette Pl., New York. 
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proprietor of the shop. It is not made in 
any market, and is therefore devoid of any 
influence whatever in shaping the course of 
values of the article dealt in, as it would 
have were it placed openly in a public mar- 
ket. The bucket shop man simply bets 
against his patrons. The great majority 
of traders are buyers and rarely short sell- 
ers.” 


Liberal Broom Corn Acreage in Sight— 
The next few months will see an anxious 
set of farmers in the broom corn territory, 
considering the uncertainties of crop and 
price. As outlined in American Agriculturist 
from time to time, it now seems sure that 
the acreage under cultivation will prove 
large. This, too, in spite of the warnings of 
this and other reputable farm journals. 
Some of our advices show commend- 
able conservatism in the matter of 
acreage. A little later this month we will 
make our usual exhaustive inquiry in ac- 
tual acreage and manner in which the crop 
starts. Meanwhile preliminary investiga- 
tion and advices from some of the best- 
posted people in leading broom corn sec- 
tions point to the situation already out- 
lined. The close of May found the crop 
practically all in the ground, soil in gen- 
erally good shape, and initial promise of 
a big yield, subject, of course, to later cli- 
matic conditions. 


The Outlook for Cranberries, so far as 
can be determined at this early date, is 
generally promising. Letters sent in from 
our correspondents, particularly in the Cape 
Cod and Jersey sections, indicate that vines 
have evidently come through the winter in 
good shape; season this spring somewhat 
backward, but prospects for good blossom- 
ing period, especially on bogs that had been 
flooded. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Dying Box Tree—Miss P. S., Va: A large 
box tree which is dying, having burst the 
bark along the trunk, can hardly be saved. 
There is evidently something wrong at the 
roots, If it branches low, the earth may 
be banked around it so as to cause the 
lower limbs to take root. 








Waste Paper and Rags—C. A. De B., Va: 
Rags and waste paper have very little or no 
fertilizing value. It would be better to sell 
the rags to a junk dealer and use the money 
to purchase commercial fertilizers.—[R. J. 
Davidson, Va Exper Sta. 





Chip Manure—W. L. C., Ont: Chip ma- 
nure is of little value as a fertilizer, al- 
though it may tend to loosen up a heavy 
soil. One objection to it is that it often 
forms a harbor for noxious insects. If ap- 
plied to the soil it should be worked in by 
cultivation. Wood ashes and cover crops 
are the best and cheapest means of main- 
taining fertility in the orchard. We are 
not acquainted with the Colton apple and 
would advise growers not to plant it, ex- 
cept a tree or two for trial, until it has 
been reported upon by the fruit exper sta.— 
[H. L. Hutt, Ont Agri College. 


Bitter Buttermilk—R. S. of Pa in a re- 
cent issue of American Agriculturist asks 
What makes buttermilk bitter? A sub- 
scriber here suggests several things. She 
Says the bitter taste may be caused by 
taking off the after scum that rises on the 
milk in the vessel after skimming, and add- 
ing it to the cream. She thinks that when 
cream stands four days before churning it 
may be kept too warm as well as too cold. 
But some good butter makers think four 
days is too long for cream to stand.—[D. 
Baker, Clark Co, O. 


Angora Goats—J. M., N Y: About three 
‘Angora goats per acre should put sprout 
land in good shape. They are not afraid 
of dogs, and a 4 ft fence will turn them. 
Apple trees should be protected with inch 
mesh wire as high as the goat can reach, 
standing on its hind legs. It should be about 
5 ft high. They are shorn in the same way 
as sheep, and the mohair is worth about 30c 
per lb. There is not much of any demand 
for the meat as goat meat, but it is some- 








times fatted and sold as mutton. The little 
book, The American Angora Goat, furnished 
by Orange Judd company for 25c, postpaid, 
gives a large amount of information about 
these animals. 





W. L. C., Ont, Canada, wants information 
concerning the canning of fresh fish other 
than salmon, mackerel, sardines, etc, found 
in the different parts of U S and Canada. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


A Great Patrons’ Enterprise. 


The iarge co-operative grange store at 
Syracuse, Known as Central N Y Pomona 
Exchange, L’t’d, was incorporated in April, 
"91, and has steadily increased in business 
so that the large stock of goods now car- 
ried fills seven stories in one of the large 
blocks in the city. They now handle about 
$100,000 worth of goods each year and the 
Patrons of the state and all who are pur- 
chasing their supplies at this mammoth 
warehouse are sharing in the profits. There 
is only a small surplus left each year after 
paying the expenses and a small dividend, 
and this is entirely invested in goods. 

By the co-operation of Patrons of the 
state the trade is made large enough to 
warrant buying a great many things in car 
lots. It is also the aim of this grange store 
to buy direct from the manufacturers. This 
gives Patrons a chance to buy supplies as 
near as possible from first hands. A large 
number of Patrons are sending in orders 
through one of their purchasing agents. 
All kinds of orders are received and while 
some of the agents combine them so as to 
get a low price, many want all the orders 
kept separate and marked to make the dis- 
tributing easy. All of the wrapping, mark- 
ing, packing and carting is done without 
extra charge above the price quoted in the 
wholesale price list and all such orders are 
giadly filled. But if there could be a gen- 
eral combining of orders so ag to get the 
goods in the original package, it would be 
a much greater benefit to all who use this 
plan. 

Many are leaving the products of their 
farms at the exchange, and by taking goods 
in return they make the benefit work both 
ways. The main floor of the grange store 
is a large retail store, where nearly all 
kinds of goods are offered for sale. In the 
cellar is a large butter room, and fails, 
barb wire, molasses, oils, potatoes and jars 
are kept in large quantities. On the next 
floor above the main floor are the office and 
directors’ room and the tinware and har- 
ness departments. On the third floor are 
stacked great piles of seed, flour, binding 
twine, etc. A good many carloads of seed 
are here handled during the spring season, 
On the fourth floor is the large wholesale 
grocery department, from which many or- 
ders are filled direct. The fifth floor is 
lined and crowded with agricultural imple- 
ments, tools and hardware. The sixth fioor 
is used largely for storage purposes. Fif- 
teen attendants are constantly employed in 
supplying the wants of the trade.—[Sec’y 
P. D. Schuyler. 











Children’s Day in the Grange. 


No event in the grange calendar is more 
worthy of general observance than children’s 
day, which, in the absence of other sugges- 
tion, occurs the second Saturday in June. 
In localities where this event has been ob- 
served in previous years it is looked for- 
ward to by the children for weeks and 
talked about for months after it has oc- 
curred. It is one of the brightening and 
cheering influences brought into farm life 
by the grange, and sometimes makes the 
brightest spot in a child’s life during the 
year. No material blessing comes to the 
farm home of such inestimable value as 
bright, happy children, and we fail in ap- 
preciation of God’s richest blessing if we 
neglect their happiness, training and edu- 
cation. We can at least devote one day in 
the year entirely to their enjoyment and we 
will find it to be the happiest day for us as 
well as for them. The exercises should be 
public, to which all the children in the vi- 
cinity should be invited, especially remem- 
bering the children of the poor and needy, 
and with music and feast make all happy. 
It will make the older people feel young 
again and about as happy as the children. 
If any grange holds such a meeting once, it 
is sure to continue it from year to year, for 
the children will not allow it to be forgot- 











SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
he paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inserti 
in issue of the following week. eidvertisements “of 
FARMS FOR SALE’’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wi 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small yg 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
ot five cents a word each insertion. = — 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Corr EAS—Black, Clay and other varieties. The won- 
derful soil improver. Buy direct from THE GLOBE 
PEA COMPANY, Norfolk, Va. 


L Egyptian Lotus for tub, tank or pond. 














EAUTIFUL Egy 
Two fine roots for One Dollar. R. P. GRIFFING, 
Riverhead, (L, I.) N. Y. 
F°% Sale—Japanese 
Phelps, N. ¥. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Bess for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of ultry; descriptive cata- 
log freee PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 





Buckwheat. Cc. COOLIDGE, 








RRogEecows White Leghorns, greatest layers. Chicks 
hatched in June, lay November. 2eggs $l. Hatch 
guaranteed. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont. 





ROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa, breeds thorough- 
breds; eggs, 90c for 15. Catalog sent free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


AS Wanted. The Serrated Weeder, 20c by mail. 








l 
Send for circular and terms. SERRATED WEEDER 
CO., Middleboro, Mass. 
PLENDID a for experienced salesman. with 
rig. AMERICAN SILO SEED-FEED STEEL TANK 
CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and poul- 
Ze try on commission. Correspondence solicited. 326 
Washington St, N Y. 














OULTRY, eggs, calves, apples, otatoes, highest 
P prices. ?. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. ae 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

RODUCERS and dealers are invited to submit 


bids for furnishing 7,000 bbls. large round white 
potatoes in lots of 600 to 700 bbls. per month as wanted, 
subject to the following conditions:—Two bids re- 
quired, one for goods in double head barrels and 
one for goods in sacks landed in New York and F. O. B. 
New York or Brooklyn. Stock to be guaranteed in first- 
class condition for export and subject to our inspection. 
Parties bidding must satisfy us as to their facilities for 
prompt delivery and their ability to carry out terms 
of contract. Address with full particulars POST OFFICE 
BOX 665, New York City. 


Py ARBED wire fence builder, $2. Awarded certificate 
American Institute fair. V. SCHMELZ, Sylvan 
Lake, Fla. 
NGORA Kittens. White Holland Turkey Eggs. GILT 
EDGE STOCK FARM, Esperance, N. Y. 


J io Collie dog. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, 














UAT Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 


Profit Derived. 


J. S. Bump & Son of Whitney’s Point, N 
Y, write: “The Farmers’ Exchange column 
of the American Agriculturist has proven 
a very satisfactory department for us in 
former years. This season, however, may 
be an exception, as not as many inquiries 
have been received where the paper was 
mentioned. Notwithstanding this fact, our 
esteem for your valuable paper is not less, 
and we are not sure but that some benefit 
has been derived this season, for we have 
received numerous orders for eggs where no 
mention of the paper was made.” 











ten or neglected.—[National Lecturer N. J. 
Bachelder. 
NEW YORK. 


North Manlius celebrated children’s day 
June 5, with a literary and musical enter- 
tainment. A fine piano has been recently 
added, to the pleasure of the grange. 

Saratoga Co Pomona meets with Burnt 
Hills, June 23. At the May meeting with 
Ballston, 21 candidates received the degree 
of Pomona. The eight granges were repre- 
sented by 69 Patrons.’ The literary program 
was well received. 











NEW JERSEY. 


South Jersey Five-Acre Farming. 


FRANK A. HEYWOOD. 





Talk about making a living from a small 
investment! There'are a great many fam- 
ilies living in south Jersey on five-acre 
farms who are fat, jolly and happy. A few 
years ago many of them were living in the 
large cities and finding it hard to get along. 
They came down here during the hard times 
with an average capital of say $300. With 
this small capital each family has paid 
for its land and houses, many of them 
valued at 100 to 1000 each. The place, which 
was a wilderness five years ago, now has 
about as many advantages as the average 
farming community. 


The experience of one of these families _ 


has been the experience of all. The head 
of that family says that he gave $75 for 
five acres of land, much of which was cov- 
ered with brush. He has a house which 
cost perhaps 100. He has a small -barn, 
a wagon shed, pigpen and chicken house, 
He says: “I paid cash for the land, though 
I could have bought it on installments. I 
bought a right good horse for 25 and a cow 
for 30. I had to buy a little hay, oats and 
corn for a starter. Next I bought a flock of 
hens and some agricultural tools at an auc- 
tion held nearby. I bought a three months’ 
supply of groceries. I worked hard and 
cleared the brush off the place, and then 
I plowed and harrowed, planted corn and 
potatoes and vegetables. Wherever there 
was ground I planted something. The chil- 
dren grew rosy-cheeked; my’ sickly wife 
became strong and stout. I worked hard 
but enjoyed ‘i. I knew where the next meal 
was coming from and I was not bedeviled 
to death by landlords. Our things grew 
well. Everything prospered. By July I not 
only had plenty of our own stuff to eat, 
but some to sell. The chickens laid, and I 
traded eggs for groceries. I bought four 
small pigs. The children fed them and 
hunted eggs. When we butchered we had 
enough hams, shoulders and sausages for 
the winter. All the summer and all the 
fall of ’°99 we put away nothing but our 
own stuff for provisioning the winter. We 
had enough hay for the horse and cow. We 
have our own milk und butter and sell 
enough to buy clothes. I can earn 100 a 
year by working around at odd times. This 
summer a number of us have combined and 
bought an immense farm wagon. This we 
drive to Atlantic City daily with fresh veg- 
etables and chickens, and then buy our gro- 
eeries there at wholesale. Give me farm 
life. Everyone in this section is contented 
with it.” 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk Co—Strawberry season about to 
close. Most of local truckers have done well 
this season, with a good yield at 10 to lic 
per qt. A few inferior lots brought as low 
as 4c per qt. The spinach and radish sea- 
son closed with good profits for farmers. 
There are heavy crops of cabbage and po- 
tatoes and both are looking well. Cabbage 
finds quick sale at $1.75 to 2.25 per bbl in 
northern markets. Potatoes and beans are 
now ready for market. Cucumbers and 
melons are looking fine, having had plenty 
of rain. Truck farmers all in good spirits. 
Dairy farmers are doing as well as usual, 
milk retailing at 8c per qt and 25c per gal. 
Farm lands are in demand at fancy prices, 
but few farms are for sale or to rent. 


Crop Conditions—General rains through- 
out Va have broken one of the most dam- 
aging drouths in the history of the state 
for this time of year. The enormous crop 
of English peas planted in the Rappahan- 
nock valley was largely curtailed and de- 
layed for several weeks by the dry spell. 
The crop is now being marketed at excellent 
prices. Large corn raisers in the Rappa- 
hannock and the James river valleys have 
their last year’s crop on hand and are now 
selling at the advanced price of 50c per bu. 
The wheat crop is above an average and 
the present season is most favorable. The 
difficulty in preparing the dry land has 
probably reduced the acreage of both corn 
and tobacco, but the good prices have stim- 
ulated the planters to exert extraordinary 
efforts, and this energy will prevent a large 
decrease that would have otherwise taken 
place. Farmers everywhere complain of 
the scarcity of labor. Colored field hands 
under temptation of higher wages offered 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


by the mines and furnaces and railroads 
building in the state have deserted the 
farms to a large extent. Instances 
are also cited where the tenant white 
farmers and even the small owners, 
affected by the good wages offered at the 
mines, have deserted the farm, and the wo- 
men have undertaken to work the crops. 


Dickenson Co—The weather of late has 


been very favorable to farm work. Slight 
showers have prevailed im sections of the 
county, but it is growing rather dry. Corn 
is looking fairly well. Oats and small grain 
are indifferent. The fruit crop, it seems, 
will be almost a total failure in this section. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hartstown, Crawford Co, June 5—Weath- 
er rather dry. Season has been very favor- 
able for doing farm work. corn all planted 
and coming up well. Potato planting now 
in order, potato acreage somewhat larger 
than usual. Some have planted their wheat 
fields to potatoes. Oats are growing slowly 
on account of dry weather. Meadows show- 
ing up better than was expected. Fruit of 
most kinds promises fair. Potatoes are sell- 
ing at 20 to 25c per bu. Those who carried 
potatoes over winter now regret that they 
did so. Eggs lic, butter 14c. 


Chestnut Farm Ruined—Several years 


ago Thomas Harrington of N Y started in 
to convert a section of wild land near 
Wilkesbarre into a chestnut farm. He 
bought 900 acres and grafted thousands of 
young trees with improved fruit. The pro- 
ject was progressing nicely until the recent 
dry spell, when the tract was ravaged by 
forest fires and all of the young trees de- 
stroyed. 


Philadelphia Truck Gardens—There are 


over 600 acres of Philadelphia land under 
cultivation in the district known as the 
*‘Neck,” and there is now living in Ger- 
mantown a man who has amassed a for- 
tune of $500,000 in raising early vegetables 
in that locality. His two sons are still en- 
gaged in truck farming, although they 
have not the same chances as their father 
had during the civil war, when spinach sold 
for 8 per bbl and onions brought 12. The 
father, with his half million, has removed 
to a handsome country seat near German- 
town, where he lives in opulenee. He was 
an orphan, and at the age of 21, having 
been bound to a trucker, he went with 
another man to work a farm on shares. In 
two years he was able to take a farm of 
his own, and success crowned his efforts. 
In those days the farmer took his own pro- 
duce to market and sold direct to the con- 
sumer without the aid of the commission 
merchant. Then, too, there was no com- 
petition from the south in the matter of 
early vegetables. The labor of boys could 
be had for two or three dollars a week, 
but all this is now changed. The boys who 
used to work on the city farms now are 
compelled to attend school. The farmers 
are consequently obliged to employ men in 
the spring time, and at the harvest season, 
and pay them 9 per week. 


NEW YORK. 


Granby, Oswego Co, June 5—Apple trees 
have been white with blossoms and indica- 
tions point toward an abundant crop. Worm 
rests are plentiful, but worms do not appear 
to have stripped the trees of their foliage as 
badly in this vicinity as they did last year. 
But few peach trees are found in this sec- 
tion, but wherever there is a tree it is well 
filled with fruit. There will probably be 
more potatoes planted this year than last 
season. Most fields of wheat look very poor- 
ly and uneven. Tobacco plants are very 
backward and but few farmers will have 
plants to set before June 15. 

Le Roy, Genesee Co, June 4—Tent worms 
are very bad. Spraying does not kill them. 
Some orchards look as if a fire had run 
through them. Orchards that were well 
trimmed so the spraying could be very thor- 
oughly done are looking fairly well, and the 
prospects for a crop of apples are good. 
Cherries, plums and peaches promise fair 
crops. Berries setting for a full crop. Pears 
set for a heavy crop, but are falling more 
than usual. Ground very dry, but works up 
finely. Corn all in and about the average 
acreage. More fodder corn than _ usual 
planted. Some pieces of wheat and clover 
fields that failed are being plowed for beans 
and potatoes. Grass is not doing very well, 
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but wheat stands the dry weather better. 
Young pigs are very scarce; good ones are 
selling for $3 each. Elm trees are eaten 
very badly with the canker worm. Ash and 
other varieties are eaten some. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, June 4—The 
early part of the spring was dry, but plenty 
of rain of late has made things grow very 
fast. A large acreage of potatoes has been 
put in, some onions and about the usual 
amount of grain crops. Cows are high, 
$30 for medium up to 60 for strictly fine. 
Butter is only 20 to 22c, eggs 12c. The 
outlook is encouraging for good crops at 
present, though fruit will probably be 
scarce, as two late frosts came when plum 
and pear trees were in bloom. Late apples 
may have escaped. Grass has made a vig- 
orous growth and winter wheat looks well. 

North Java, Wyoming Co, June 4—Cows 
sell for $35 to 45 per head, fat cattle 20 to 60. 
Men who refused 48c for potatoes are selling 
for 30c. Good prospects for pears. Hay and 
straw being picked up close. Young pigs 
scarce and bring 5 to 6 per pair. There will 
be the usual acreage of corn and potatoes. 
Pastures getting short and rain needed. The 
progressive farmer sprays his trees.—{O. 


699 


Pultney, Steuben Co, June 4—Notwith- 
standing the backward spring, farmers are 
well up with work. More corn planted than 
usual and potatoes are being planted on 
a large scale. Many beans will also be 
planted, The creamery at Prattsburg is 
running with more milk than formerly. The 
prospect for a hay crop is very poor. Grapes 
are very backward. Apple trees have fewer 
caterpillars than for many years. The out- 
look for a good crop is favorable. 


Ontario, Wayne Co, June 5—A backward 
season has made planting rather later than 
usual. Dry weather had begun to interfere 
with plowing, but recent rains have im- 
proved conditions. If blossoms are an in- 
dication, this year’s fruit crop will break 
previous records. Spraying seems to be 
quite general. Caterpillars are found in 
great numbers and a strong effort is be- 
ing made by orchard owners to destroy 
them. Few of them are found in orchards 
close to the lake, but increase rapidly as 
one moves south. The army worm, seldom 
found so far north, has made its appear- 
ance in many orchards along the line of 
Ridge road. The electric road from Roch- 
ester to Sodus is fast nearing completion. 
Beef and mutton seem to drag more than 
usual. No money in fat cattle, and lambs 
are lower than in former years. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








in Bundles, if preserved 
straight and unbroken, brings the best 
price in market and at the mills. A spe- 
cial machine is required to thresh the rye 
from the straw and preserve the latter in 
a nice unbroken form. Ordinary threshers 
cannot do it, but Mr George D. Harder, at 
the Empire agricultural works, Cobleskill, 
N Y, manufactures the standard Champion 
straw preserving machine, and does the 
leading business in this line. This is one 
of his specialties, and he makes them of 
different styles suited to the needs of any 
class of buyers. Our rye growing readers 
will do well to consult Mr Harder when in 
need of any machinery of this description. 


Rye Straw 





How to Grow Good Fruit. 


The superintendent of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general culture of 
orchard and field crops, how to do it, do it 
cheaply and good, and how to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy, 
jabout an hour’s talk. Owing to other mat- 
ters ahead of it we cannot publish it in 
this issue. Had this address been placed 
on the market in book form it no doubt 
would have sold at a good price. The full 
address, profusely illustrated, in pamphlet 
form, was intended to be sent to fruit 
growers and owners of estates, free for the 
asking, but to prevent imposition by the 
curious and disinterested, the book will be 
sent to fruit growers or owners of estates 
inclosing 50 cents to the Lenox sprayer 
company, 72 West street, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Dansville, Steuben Co, June 5—Spring 
work has advanced rapidly. Wheat is un- 
even; some fields look fine while others win- 
ter killed. Rye is extra good. Spring grain 
has good color. The drouth unless soon 
checked will have a bad effect on pastures 
and meadows. Potatoes closed out at 27c. 
Large acreage planted, 

Galway, Saratoga Co, June 4—Corn nearly 
all planted. Oats are making a good growth. 
Rye looking fairly well. Grass does not 
promise an abundant crop. Many new 
meadows are very thin. Fruit trees of all 
kinds have blossomed very abundantly. Old 
hay is very scarce, bringing from $14 to 16 
per ton. Veal calves are worth from 5 to 
6c per lb, lambs 3.50 to 4. Robert Wendell, 
a popular young farmer living near Burnt 
Hills, had the misfortune to have his foot 
cut off by a buzz saw recently. The sym- 
pathy of the entire community has been ex- 
tended to him in a substantial manner. The 
annual fair of the Saratoga Co agri society 
will be held Aug 27-31. 


Mayfield, Fulton Co, June 4—Old farmers 


say they do not remember a spring like the 
present one, so dry and cold. There has 
been frost nearly every night up to date. 


ZOO 


Crops of all kinds are suffering for want of . 


Grass and winter grain are very poor 
and without rain and warm weather soon 
the hay crop will be very pocr. Cows are 
not doing much at pasture and have to be 
fed at the barn. Corn mostly planted and 
more for fodder than ever before. Farmers 
will find out this year more than ever that 
the silo is their salvation. Apple trees have 
bloomed very full, but worms are at work 
in spite of the cold weather. The usual 
acreage of potatoes planted. They 
are declining in price, bringing 30c 
per bu wholesale. Hay is advancing, selling 
for 16 per ton. Not much call for cows un- 
less for fresh milkers and they are wanted 
at all times at good prices. Horses are 
higher. General Agent A. H. Staley has 
been in town in the interests of American 
Agriculturist. George Mortimer is working 
the Col Banks farm in connection with his 
own. Isaac Clark set two Abundance plum 
trees a year ago and this year they are 
loaded with fruit. The strawberry crop will 
be very uneven; some beds are all dead 
and have been plowed up, while others in 
sheltered places are very good. 

Nichols, Tioga Co, June 5—Potatoes and 
corn nearly all planted. Oats, wheat and 
rye look well. The roots of some wheat are 
turning yellow, presumably caused by dry 
weather. Plowing for buckwheat has be- 
gun. Early potatoes are up and look well. 
The strawberry season is nearly here, but 
the crop will be light owing to frosts and 
dry weather. The prospect for raspberries 
is good now, but if the dry weather con- 
tinues they will not amount to very much. 
Butter in rolls at store is 16c per lb, eggs 
12c per doz. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, June 5—Hay will be 
a short crop in this section on account of 
lack of moisture. Farmers are about 
through with spring work, though a few 
have not finished planting potatoes. The 
annual highway work is being done by the 
farmers. Tobacco buyers are on the road 
again, paying from 5 to llc for old or new 
crops assorted. From present outlook the 
acreage this year will be slightly decreased. 
A great many producers are discouraged 
at the outlook and will turn their attention 
to some other crop. 

Peconic, Suffolk Co, June 5—Farmers are 
busy working potatoes; a large acreage 
planted and they have come up well, Bugs 
are very numerous. A good prospect for all 
kinds of fruit, except cherries. No tent cat- 
erpillars this year. Wheat looks well, but 
the hay crop will be very light. Old hay 
well cleaned out. Asparagus not yielding a 
large crop, but prices good, perhaps yielding 
more money than there would have been 
had there been a large crop. Old potatoes 
very dull, but not many left. No sale of 
farms this spring. 


ILLINOIS. 

Franklin Co—Wheat is badly damaged 
by fly. Corn planting completed and the 
stand-fair. Meadows and oats short on ac- 
count of the cool, dry weather. Peach crop 
fair, apples are past full bloom, blackberries 
in heavy bloom, plums a failure, strawber- 
ries short. There will be a large acreage 
of peas sowed. Clover was badly frozen 
éut. Insects are numerous on fruit trees. 
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rain. 





Baby Mutton Farming. 





Cloverly farm, owned by Ira A. Lowe, 
_ Franklin Co, Mass, presents an interesting 
study in raising ear- 
ly lambs. This farm 
of. 130 acres is com- 
posed of river bot- 
tom and first up- 
lands, and produces 
great crops of hay 
and corn. Last year 
were raised 250 tons 
best quality English 
hay and 15 acres of 
corn, the fodder be- 
ing shredded into a 
silo and making 
very satisfactory 
feed. 

About 270 head of 
late 99 lambs went 
to Boston market ata 
profitable price, and 
625 breeding ewes 
have been fed _ the 
past winter. An ad- 
joining farm, rented, 
has 325 ewes and 
about 900 young 
lambs can be seen on 
these two places in 
Jan and Feb, About 
35 head of Dec lambs 
went to Boston. Mr 
Lowe dresses all his 





JAN LAMB, 30 LBS AT 
11 WEEKS OLD. 


lambs for market. The 270 head above 
netted him $1 each above the price 
he was offered for them on foot, having 


sold them on their merits by commission 
house. Bran, oats, cracked corn and oil 
meal are fed both sheep and lambs, and 
the lambs are usually ready for market at 
12 months old, weighing 28 to 32 lbs dead 
weight. Potatoes are proving a good feed 
for milk. 

The owner’s close attention to the needs 
of his flock, ably assisted by his shepherds, 
shows itself in the very rapid growth of 
the lambs. But back of it all, there must be 
the prepotent blood of the sire of the flock. 
The Southdown ram is preferred above all 
others for quick growing lambs of 
quality. The Southdown rams have 
been bought in N J. The writer believes 


*pects are good. 
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them to be the best pair of the breed ever 
sent into this county. Another trio of the 
same blood has also been added: A: half- 
blood Merino ewe, having Shropshire or 
Southdown blood, and of good size, makes 
the best all-around business sheep. She will 
give plenty of milk and make a fat lamb. A 
hill farm of 640 acres has been bought, hav- 
ing fine pasturage, water and good build- 
ings, with a high elevation, all conducive 
to successful sheep husbandry. This will 
be the Cloverly range for the flocks, 


——_ 


MICHIGAN. 


Calhoun Co—The spring was late and 
backward. Some farmers have planted corn, 
but a good many have not finished plowing. 
Wheat will net be half a crop. Fruit pros- 
Hogs sell for $5 per 100 lbs, 
wheat 70c, eggs 9c, butter 13c. 

Cass Co—Corn planting is finished. Fruit 
promises a good crop. Wheat looks well. 
Corn sells at 45c, rye 54c, oats 30c, potatoes 
80c, eggs 10c, wheat 68c. 

Huron Co—Seeding is somewhat delayed 
on account of rain. The sugar beet acre- 
age is much smaller than last year. A 
portion of the wheat crop will have to be 
plowed up and seeded to other crops. Ap- 
ple prospects are promising, but peaches 
and plums will be almost a complete fail- 
ure. The new creamery at Bad Axe started 
with a good patronage and the product 
sells at Elgin prices. 

OHIO. 

Columbiana Co—Weather very dry up to 
close of May. -One of the best farmers in 
this section says that unless rains come soon 
his grain and hay crops will be cut in two. 
Wheat is turning yellow and heading but 18 
in high. One town of 3000 secures water by 
pumping from very good springs; but the 


first warning has been given to discontinue 
sprinkling lawns on account of scarcity of 








water. Farmers here seem to have de- 
spaired of any advance in wheat prices. 
Feed is high, bran $1.05 p 100 Ibs retail, 


chops 1.20.—[G. D, F. 

Lightning Rods Again—Henry Co has 
been infested with gang of lightning rod 
sharks, who before decamping succeeded in 
securing several hundred dollars. Their 
scheme was the time-worn contract, which 
turns out to be a note, but when this fails 
they are ready with a substitute. Henry 














A NEW JERSEY FARMER'S TEAM 


This picture represents Oliver G. Hoch driving his six horses with a single line, 


after the method common in Pennsylvania. 
ago and hired the extensive farm of Col John A. Kunkel in Mercer Co. 
in entire sympathy with Mr Hoch’s progressive methods, 
markable results on this farm, compared with the methods previously employed. 


Mr Hoch went to New Jersey a few years 
The latter is 
which have produced re- 
Mr 


Hoch favors deep plowiag, plenty of manure and lime, with little if any manufactured 


fertilizer. 


12 acres of the lot was very ordinary or poor soil. 


His corn crop last year on 40 acres yielded 2800 bu of shelled corn, although 


This is one of the largest yields on 


an average of any 40 acres in New Jersey. Mr Hoch is partial to the Eureka Yellow, 
one of the best and largest varieties of corn grown, although farmers who have long 
lived in that section of the state still use and favor varieties of finer’ear and smaller 


stalk. , 











Glantz, a farmer of Freedom township, was 
one of those visited by the gang and agreed 
to pay $5. for three rods. An agreement 
was drawn up by. one of the sharks and 
sealed in an envelope, properly stamped 
and addressed to himself. A dispute arose 
and Glantz tore open the envelope. To avoid 
arrest for tampering with the mail of an- 
other party, which he feared would result, 
he paid over to them $325. The sharpers es- 
ts ae before the officers were notified.— 


INDIANA. 


Jennings Co—Farmers are plowing under 
wheat for corn and clover. Corn is grow- 
ing very slowly on account of the cool 
nights and lack of warmth. The prospect 
is good for a large crop of apples and plums. 
Stock in fine condition. Railroad and pike 
contractors have bought and consumed all 
feed and are now importing corn and mill 
feed from Chicago. Hay sells at $14 per 
ton, corn 50c, wheat 70c, butter 15c, eggs 10c. 


Blackford Co—Pasture and meadows are 
short. There is but little clover, as it was 
badly frozen out last winter. The wheat 
crop will be light. A large area of corn has 
been planted. Worms are eating the leaves 
off of many orchards. Stock in fair con- 
dition. 





The Milk Market. 

The past week or two has brought forth 
few developments, and the milk situation 
is substantially as outlined in recent is- 
sues of American Agriculturist. In the ter- 
ritory supplying milk to N Y city, farmers 
representing the F S M P A continue to 
work for a permanently better price.. The 
N Y milk exchange magnanimously decides 
to allow the recent price, 2%4c, to continue 
through June. Meanwhile producers are 
‘endeavoring to carry out the methods ear- 
lier discussed, with a view of finding a prof- 
itable home outlet when the N Y price is 
unsatisfactory. A company has been formed 
in Tioga Co, N Y, and others are talked 
at various stations, to convert surplus milk 
into butter and cheese and keep it off the 
market, as suggested at the spring meet- 
ing of the FS M P A. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 24c p qt. The average price for 
surplus milk is $1.19 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans, for week ended June 2, were 4000 
cans smaller than previous week and were 
as follows: 








Fluid Cond’n’sd 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W........ 21,410a 640 —- 
ME deco te etaaasnmaaee 30,477 1,400 393 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,378 141 433 
N Y Cent (long haul). 21,5006 578 —— 
GIN 55 das codec casas 30,574 1,796 — 
West Shore......... coo 11,563 1,803 69 
Susquehanna ......... 15,873 245 831 
i IE ee 2,575 — — 
New Haven.......v.... 8,198 3 _- 
Lehigh Valley......... 11,951 516 ~- 
Other sources.......... 5,400 125 a 
Total receipts....... 170,899 7,247 1,726 
Last “~week:...... ee ee £74,705 8,101 1,882 
Daily average....... 24,414 1,035 246 


a In addition 24,510 cases bottled. milk. 
b In addition 57,615 cases bottled.milk. 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, June 4—There have been 
some fine showers in the last_two or three 
days and grass has felt the good effects of. 
the rain, but the flow of milk doeS not 
seem to -have increased. On_the contrary, 
it has shown a-falling off since a week 
ago and.factory men say they do not_look 
for any further improvement. In. .other 
words, the flush, such as it was, has passed. 
Salesmen are coming to the market in 
larger numbers than: for several years past, 
the membership list to date being twice as 
numerous as it was a year ago now. The 
market was satisfactory to salesmen to- 
day, being %c higher on large cheese, but 
%c lower on small. The latter seems to 
have little demand at present, as there has 
beeh a surplus all this season and the fod- 
der stock is not. yet out.of market. The 
sales show that there was very little of- 
fered to-day, and it is believed that the pro- 
duction of small sizes is now quite limited. 

Transactions are aS follows: Large col- 
ored, 1560 bxs at 9c, 2260 at 9%c, 1060 at 9%c, 
160 at 9%c; large white, 210 at 9c, 630 at 
914c; small colored, 400 at 8%c; small white, 
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180 at 8%4c; consigned, 200 bxs. Total, 6660 
bxs, Sales on the curb were eight lots, 600 
bxs, large colored at 9%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter are 20 pkgs at 19%c, 138 at 20c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE - MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, strawberries 
12@13c p qt, radishes 18@20c p dz, potatoes 
40@45c p bu, spinach 50@75ic, beans $1.75@ 
2 25. Oats 28@30c p bu, middlings 17@18 p 
ton, bran 17@18, corn meal 19@20, hay 14@ 
17. Eggs 13@14c p dz, live fowls 10c p Ib, 
chickens 12@138c d w, spring turkeys 13@14c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12@12%e p dz; live fowls 
10@11ic p lb, broilers 20@25c, turkeys 7@9c, 
spring ducks 30@50c. Potatoes 32@45c p bu, 
carrots 25@30c, parsnips 40@50c, fey home- 
grown asparagus $1 25@1- 50 p dz bchs, beets 
35@45c, celery 75@80c, radishes 8@10c, straw- 
berries 7@8c p qt. Hay 14@17 p ton, corn 
meal 1 p 100 Ibs, middlings 85c, fine feed 90c, 
bran 90c, corn 45c p bu, oats 34c. 

At Syracuse, asparagus 3@4c p bch, rad- 
ishes 1%c, onions 1%c, strawberries 8@10c 
p qt, potatoes 30c p bu, beans $2 50@2 75. 
State corn 60c p bu, w hite oats 32c, bran 17 
p ton, cottonseed meal 27, middlings 18, hay 
14@16. Eggs 12c p dz, live chickens 12@13c 
p lb, broilers 25c dw, turkeys 17c. 

At Watertown, eggs 11@12c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c rp lb, spring lambs 8c, veal 4%@ 
5e, steers 44%@5c. Apples 75c@$1 25 p bu, 
potatoes 30@35c, beans 2, asparagus 6c p 
bch. Oats 32@36c p bu, corn 47@48c, hay 13 
@15 p ton, corn meal 20, bran 20, mid- 
dlings 20. 

At Albany, cmy butter 21@238c p lb, dairy 
19@20%4c, cheese 9@10'4c, eggs 14@15c p dz. 
Corn 43@45c p bu, oats 31@34c, bran $16@17 
p ton, cottonseed meal 25@26, middlings 16 
@18, hay 14@17. Milch cows 30@40 each, 
veal calves 6@7c p Ib, hogs 5@5%4c, fowls 
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@16, bran 16 50@18, middlings 15 50@16, cot- 
tonseed meal 27@27 50. Eggs 134%4@14c p dz, 
spring chickens 21@23c p lb 1 w, fowls.10% 
@ll1c, spring duc ks. 12@14c. Strawberries. 5 
@8e p qt, potatoes 45@50c p bu, new 2 50@2 
p bbl, sweets 3@3 50, asparagus 1@1 75 p dz 
~ _ rhubarb 1 50@2 p 100 bchs, onions 40 
50c 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Pittsburg, No 2 
yellow corn 44@44%c p bu, oats 28%@28%c, 
middlings $15 50@18 50 p ton, bran 16 25@ 
16 50, hay 14 25@15 50. Eggs 124%@13l%e p 
dz, live chickens 10@11c p lb, dressed 13@ 
14c. Beans 2 35@2 40 p bu, potatoes 40@50c, 
beets 1 75@2 p bbl, celery 45@50c p dz bchs, 
radishes 25@30c, asparagus 3@3 50, new peas 
3@3 50 p bu. Apples 5 p bbl, strawberries 6 
@10c p qt. 

At Philadelphia, bran $16 50@17 25 p ton, 
ch hay 16@17, straw 15 50@17, corn 414%c p 
bu, No 2 white clipped oats 28%@29c. Eggs 
12@14c p dz, live fowls 104%@l1Ic p lb, spring 
chickens 15@22c, broilers 15@28c d w. Beans 
1 90@2 20 p bu, potatoes 38@45c, new 2 75@3 
p — cabbage 1@1 50, strawberries 4@10c 
pq 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, trade-remains quiet and 
prices unchanged. Choice stock is in light 
supply and firmly held. Hops in growers’ 
hands are mostly lower grades. Foreign 
advices steady. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14c p lb, 
prime 11%@12%c, medium 8@10c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8&c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 13@l4c, prime 11%@ 
12%c, medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of 
’"98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99 to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 

























































10@1lic, broilers 20@22c d w. Potatoes 1 25 Week Cor Since Same 
@1 50 p bbl, cabbage 2@2 60, beans 2 15@ Ws oS eS Se 
2 30 p bu, strawberries 8@8%c p at. Domestic receipts..1,328 629 101,511 144,623 
MARYLAND —At Baltimore, corn 41%c Exports to Europe. 86 653 42,706 102,160 
p bu, oats 2614c, hay $14@17 p ton, straw 10 Imp’ts from Europe 21 5 5,749 2,653 
ee HE heottat ied ‘hei advertising expert, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Ls ee 
DAVIS-CRAMBE may proclaim the merits of ready- 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE h e ° . . 
a mixed paints, but the practical testi- 
Cincinnati. 
pean mony of the men behind the brush proves 
ATLANTIC ) 
BRADLEY that the most durable and eco- 
spaehees ed New York : ° ° ° 
JEWETT * | nomical paint material is Pure 
ULSTER 71° - 
poner White Lead. The brands named 
enna} Chicage. in margin can be depended upon 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER for purity and carefulness in 
~—e St. Louis. 
RED SEAL ; manufacture. 
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Salem, Mass. showing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled 
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KENTUCEY warded upon application. 
Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
FOR SALE. 4 ° 
A valuable farm of 50 acres, all-pjantedin the finest 
French Asparagus, from 1 to 6 years old. Almostin sight 
of Charleston and trolley’ 1 mile from the farm. It is f 
thoroughly tile drained, eg A fertilized. and under per- Cn S 
fect cultivation. Stock and implements ean be~ bought 
with the farms if desired. Plenty of houses for help and 
other buildings. The owner having followed the business 
nearly 20 years wishes to retire. Possession given any 
time. A. B. KUGLER, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. anted 
FOR SAL Yeisehic Kanne mie We d enced ean- 
res. e desire to secure a number of experi 
City..Mo. This farm is first class in ever rm 
a actoeien, Sends ‘ences. bufidings; omuer, railroad facill- oa thee in ta Srcieatg 
e 9 1 “ '’ 
ae Ae a 4 sss ing Pi Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. BResidents of the respective states. 
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T FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY Saw THE 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI+ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash orspot |——— 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chieago..... “66 | 77 i | i | 33%] 21 | 23% 
—— York. 12 | 823) rit — 2A i's 
STON. «cceceeess _ _— ° @| - 0 0g 
SE cnsceheontien .783%4| .383,| .34 | 23%] .27 
fae 69 78 | 37 | .33 | .21%) .25 
Minneapolis. .... 6424} .73 | .35%4] .30%] .22%%4) .25% 
wee. | 83%) 88% 2 | — _— 
Liverpool.... 3he %| .52 46h, | 





At Chicago, the grain market has been a 
hesitating affair within a narrow range, 
undertone one of comparative steadiness. 
The bulls endeavor to make the most of 
the reports of crop damage in the winter 
wheat states, but this is now an old story, 
and speculators working for lower prices 
point to brilliant harvest prospects in por- 
tions of the southwest and generally ex- 
cellent crop growth in the spring wheat 
territory. Returns from our own corre- 
spondents and reports to the trade contain 
many advices of disappointing outlook in 
the winter wheat territory of O, Mich, Ind 
and Ill, while the opinion is general that 
good rains in the northwest during the first 
half of June should mean a full recovery 
from earlier drouth effects. 

The crop situation abroad is without im- 
portant development, wheat showing some 
improvement in England, but oats and bar- 
ley less promising. In France the cereal 
crops are two to three weeks late and in 
eastern Europe and southern Russia out- 
look is fairly good. The French ministry 
of agri has published an estimate of the 
condition of spring sown grain, showing an 
average rather below recent years at middle 
of May, but crops have more recently made 
fair progress. The Chicago market has re- 
mained a narrow affair, with the contract 
grade for July delivery close to 66%4@67c p 
bu, Sept nominally 68c. 


So far as the movement of old wheat is 
concerned, this is fairly liberal, but not 
of a character to call out much support 


on the part of speculators. Foreigners are 
rather indifferent in their attitude, pur- 
chasing wheat and flour in a way that in- 
dicates they are not in fear of any early 
shortage. The amount of wheat on pass- 
age for Europe indicates liberal world’s 
shipments, including countries competing 
with our own, such as Argentina and Rus- 
sia. Public stocks in this country are de- 
creasing, but continue considerably in ex- 
cess of a year ago. 

Corn quiet and substantially steady on 
the basis of 37@37%c p bu for No 2 in store, 
July much the same, deferred deliveries 
neglected. A fair distribution of rainfall 
in the corn belt brought a feeling of easi- 
ness, owing to the belief that the crop situ- 
ation as a whole was favorable. In addi- 
tion to the generally propitious weather, 
the market has been obliged to contend 
with liberal receipts of old corn, indications 
here and there that farmers’ deliveries 
would prove a little larger. Offerings not 
burdensome, however, under a good de- 
mand for both domestic and export-account. 


No 2 yellow 37%@38c p bu in store, No 3 
mixed 37@37%4c by sample, under grades 


32%4@35c. 

The oats market has lacked incentive, 
prices holding about steady around 21%@ 
22c p bu for No 2 in store, 23@24%c for white 
oats according to grade and condition. Fu- 
tures fairly active within a narrow range, 
July keeping close to 214@21%c and Sept 
(new oats) 2014@20%c. Receipts of old oats 
are liberal and crop outlook considered gen- 
erally favorable. 

Rye suffered through lack of demand and 
prices for futures sagged a little to the 
basis of about 53c p bu for July and 53%@ 
fi4c for No 2 to go to store. Receipts and 
demand small, export movement signifi- 
cant. 

Offerings of barley are limited to a few 
cars each day, divided between malting 
grades and such as are suitable for feed 
purposes. Market generally steady but ex- 
ceedingly quiet and at times easy through 
lack of genuine support. Screenings 28@ 
3ic p bu, feed barley 33@36c, poor to choice 
malting 38@43c. 

Offerings of grass seed small and market 
quiet, undertone one of general steadiness. 
Timothy salable on basis of $2 40@2 45 p 100 
lbs for prime, clover 7 50. Other descrip- 
tions nominal, Hungarian 60@70c p 100 Ibs, 
German millet 1@1 40, buckwheat 1 10@1 25. 


At New York, the grain markets have 
been quiet and uninteresting as a whole; 


speculative interest at a minimum, ship- 
ping demand fair on both domestic and ex- 
port account. Further discussion of crop 
damage in winter wheat territory has not 
had much new effect on prices, which re- 
mained close to the basis of 72c p bu for 
contract grade. Flour dull and easy, good 
to fey winter patents $3 65@3 80 p bbl in 
car lots, spring do 3 75@4 30. Corn quiet 
and about steady, No 2 mixed 424%@42'ec p 
bu in store, yellow usual premium. No 2 
oats 26144@27c p bu in store, No 2 white 27% 
@28c, fcy clipped 31@33c. Barley neglected 
at 48@52c p bu. Clover seed 8@10 p 100 lbs, 
timothy 2 75@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900} 1899; 1900| 1899) 1900) 1899 
Chicago, heat -|85.75)$5. $5.75| 96:15 $9.90 $5. $5.50} $5.30 
New York. vi 5.75 5.35) 4.10) 5.60) 5.25 
Buffalo.......... eee 575 5.60} 5.25) 4.10) 5.50) 5.30 
Kansas City......... 5.60} 5.40) 5.05) 3.80) 5.25] 5.10 
PIGtODGE .... 200.00. 5.60| 5.65) 5.25) 4.05) 5.00) 4.73 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
inclined to sag a trifle, sales ruling 10@20c 
lower on most descriptions. Heavy steers 
were relatively weaker than anything else, 
while desirable native western  beeves, 
known as handy butcher weights, showed 
little change. 
and other western markets has been rather 
liberal, and with the season of hot weather 
at hand, buyers have shown disposition to 
reduce their bids. Few sales are noted at 
better than $5 50, and popular prices for 
dressed beef and shipping steers are 5 45 
downward to 4 75. 

Buyers of butcher stock are beginning to 
discriminate sharply against animals show- 
ing the effects of grass, and the price range 
is wider. Strictly choice dry cows, bulls 
and butcher heifers are in good demand and 
canning stock in about the usual favor. A 
moderate inquiry is noted for feeding cattle 
for shipment to the country. Milch cows 
and springers have declined $3@5 per head. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, $560@575 Canners, #2 25@3 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 50 Feeders. selected. 4 30@ 5 00 
Common to fair, 440@5 0) Stoekers. 450 to 550 lbs, 3 90@ 425 
‘Texas steers, 3530@510 Calves. 300 Ibs up. 300@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 32 +4 25 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 7 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@425 Milch cows, each, 25 00@55 09 
Poor to fey bulls, 260@ 450 


At slight concessions from a recent level 
the hog market is generally active and 
steady. Receipts are fairly liberal here and 
at other western packing points and ‘the 
price tendency has been downward, trans- 
actions largely at a narrow range of $5@ 
5 15, pigs and rough lots 4 50@4 90, selected 
droves usual slight premium. 

Following the good price recovery in 
sheep, the market has ruled fairly steady, 
but buyers conservative and inclined to 
reduce their bids. Some splendid prices have 
been noted recently, fey shorn lambs $6 50@ 
6 75, and unshorn as high as 7 50, or the 
high point of the season. Good yearlings 
have touched 6, ewes 4 75@5, choice native 
wethers 5 25@5 65. At these top prices some 
reaction took place. 

At New York, cattle in fair demand and 
steady, good inquiry on local account, 
cables indicating unchanged market in Liv- 
erpool. Fair to choice steers $4 50@5 50, 
extra 5 75, good butcher bulls 3 75@4 10, dry 
cows 3@4 25. Veal calves in moderate favor, 
poor to choice 4@6 50, fey 7. Hog market 
steady at 5 50@5 70. Sheep in liberal sup- 
ply, choice lambs and yearlings generally 
steady under moderate offerings, common 
to best sheep 3 50@5 10 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 

5 50@6 50, good to extra lambs 7@8 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade healthy, the mar- 
ket this week opening strong, Monday’s 
supply 150 cars against 130 a week ago. 
Shipping steers wanted around $5 25, with 
good to fcy quotable at 5 40@5 75, according 
to attractiveness; fair to good steers, but 
plain, 4 50@5. Stock cattle quiet, buyers in- 
clined to reduce bids, but supply only mod- 
erate and sales largely at 3 75@4 75, select- 
ed feeders 4 85. Milch cows and springers 
quiet at recent decline of about 5 p head, 
choice animals now quotable at 45@50, fcy 
a slight premium, common and medium 
grades selling largely at 25@35. Veal calves 
sell at 6@6 50, a slight decline from last 
week. Hog receipts Monday 90 cars, market 
10@15¢e lower. Yorkers 5 15@5 20, medium 
and heavy droves 5 25, choice pigs 5 20, com- 
mon mixed lots 4 75@5 15. A strong sheep 
market the rule Monday when 40 cars came 


Supply of cattle at Chicago. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


forward. Good to choice yearlings and weth- 
ers 5@5 50, ewes 4 25@4 75, poor to common 
sheep 2 50@3 50, lambs 6 25@6 85, with fcy 
springs salable around 7, 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opened rather 


uneven Monday of this week, receipts 66 
cars, best selections strong, common light 
steers 10c lower. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 50@5 75 
Good, 120 to 1300 Ibs, 5 25@5 45 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ihe, 460@5 15 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 4 40@4 65 
Rough, half fat, 4 254 75 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 25@4 76 

Hogs active at 10@20c decline, Monday’s 
supply 35 double decks. Heavy and medium 
droves $5 25, yorkers 5 20@5 25, rough lots 
and common pigs 4 75@5 15. Sheep slow, 
Monday’s arrivals 32 cars, good to best 4 60 
@4 75, or 10c under last week, fair and mixed 
ewes and wethers 4@4 50, yearlings and 
lambs 5@6 10, choice springs 7@7 50. 

At London, American steers steady at 


12@13c p Ib, estimated dressed weight, fcy 
13%ec. Redcloasaner beef 104%2@1l1c p lb. 


Poor to good fat bulls, $3 00@4 50 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 35 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 00a@500 
Bologna cows, p hd, 8 00@15 00 

F'’sh cows & springers.20 00@50 (0 
Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 


The big ranch syndicate bruited a few 
months ago has been given up. At the 
time promoters planned for a cattle and 
ranch syndicate with a capital stock of 
$40,000,000 to control large areas of grazing 
land and countless cattle, absorbing many 
small places in Tex. The options of these 
have expired and no effort will be made 
to renew same. It is reported that the Tex 
anti-trust law contributed largely to the 
defeat of the scheme. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the feature is the liberal sup- 
ply, giving buyers the advantage. Horses 
of medium quality have ruled dull and 
lower, many showing a decline of $10@20 p 
head.“ Heavy draft animals and _ export 
chunks are wanted and relatively steady. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 


Express and heavy draft,............ $70@25 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,................. 50@130 
SND PENG a... onecedevcuceteecios 200@500 
ide ntbheseunins cand snipedeosached 65@275 
Saddle horses ............ snk Minmetanene 652200 
SIS PE yac. os css ceicecveccrsscs 30@ 60 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, market steady to firm at 
following prices. Choice marrow $2 20 
bu, medium 2 12%@2 15, pea 2 30, red kid- 
ney 2 10, white kidney 2 25, yellow eye 2 20, 
imported pea 1 90@2. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, demand continues easy, Ch 
to fcy evap’d apples 6@8c p lb, fair 4@5%c, 
sundried 3%4@5c, evap’d raspberries 14@15c, 
cherries 15@16c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, receipts liberal, demand 
only fair. Nearby fcy at mark 13@l4c 
p dz, western 10%@12%4c, southern 10@lic, 
western loss off 12%@13c. 

At Boston, market shows weakness under 
liberal supplies... Nearby fcy 15@16c p dz, 
eastern 12@13%c, Vt and N H 13%c, west- 
ern 11%@138c, southern 12c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples quiet, strawberries 


in heavy supply, other fruit gererally 
steady when choice. Apples $3 50@5 ; bbl, 
Jersey strawberries 4@8c p qt, Md 5@8c, 


N C huckleberries 8@12c, blackberries 15@ 
20c, gooseberries 8c, cherries 50c@1 p 8-Ib 
bskt, southern peaches 1@1 75 p carrier, do 
muskmelons 1@3 p case, watermelons 30@ 


7dce each. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand rather easy. Bran 
$15 50@17 p ton, en 15@16, fine feed 
16 25@16 50, red dog 17@19, linseed meal 26 50 
@27, cottonseed meal 26 50, screenings 30@ 


80c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 971%4c@1, grits 
wows, chops 75@77%4c, coarse meal 81@ 
eC. 


Hay and Straw. 
At New York, market quiet, prices slight- 


ly lower. Prime timothy 874%@90c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 85c, No 2 80c, clover mixed 75c, rye 
straw 70@80c, oat 40@50c, wheat 35@ @40c. 


At Boston, choice grades remain steady. . 
Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, 











No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 13@14, clover 
mixed 13@14, rye straw 9@16, oat 8@9. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, demand rather easy, sup- 
ply rather heavy. Prime old stock $1 25@ 
1 50 p bbl, southern Rose 1 50@2, Chili 1 50 
@1 7. 

At Boston, 
ample supply 


old potatoes firmer, new in 
and quiet. Houlton Green 
Mts 538@55c p bu, Aroostook 50@53c, do 
Hebron 50@53c, do Dakota Red 43@45c, 
N H, Me and N Y Hebrons and Green Mts 
43@45c, new $2 50@3 50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, broilers and spring chick- 
ens firm, fowls quiet. Live spring chick- 
ens 18@22c p lb, fowls 10@10%c, turkeys 7@ 
8c, ducks 40@60c p pair, geese 70c@$1, pig- 
eons 25@35c, squabs 1@2 50 p dz d w, Phila 
broilers 20@30c p lb, fowls 9%@10c. 

At Boston, in fair supply and steady. 
Live spring chickens 15@18c p lb, fowls llc, 
fresh killed northern and eastern fowls 
10@12c, chickens 10@18c, spring ducks 14@ 


17c, western iced turkeys 8%@10c, fowls 9 
@10c, broilers 14@18c. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, market well supplied. 


Fancy asparagus $4@5 50 p dz bchs, prime 
1 50@3 75, beets 1@4 p 100 bchs, radishes 25@ 
50c, rhubarb 75c@1 25, Jersey turnips 50c@1, 


southern cucumbers 2@2 50 p bskt, N C 
cabbage 60@90c p bbl, lettuce 75c@1 50, 


southern onions 2@2 25, peas 75c@1 25 p 
1%4-bbl bskt, string beans 50@75c p bskt. 

At Boston, market has ruled active on 
strawberries, asparagus, cucumbers and 
peas. Asparagus $1@1 12 p dz bchs, celery 
1 25@1 50, beets 1@1 25, carrots 75c, leek 1@ 
1 25, lettuce 50@60c, radish 25c, string beans 
1 75@2 25 p bskt, parsley 3 p bu, parsnips 2, 
peas 1 75@2, spinach 50@60c. 

Wool. 


The tone of wool market is very weak 
and unsettled, with manufacturers buying 
cautiously. Growers are still firm in their 
views and apart from buyers. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The market has held about steady under 
increasing supplies. Arrivals show a great 
improvement in quality and are suitabie 
to go into storage. Dairy grades are in 
comparatively light supply and well taken 
up. Pastures are generally in good condi- 
tion, although rains are needed in some 
sections. 

New York State—At Rochester, cmy 20@ 
22c p lb.—At Watertown, cmy 21@22c, dairy 
17@18c.—At Syracuse, 20@2ic, dairy 17@20c. 
—At Buffalo, cmy 18@21c, dairy 15@18c. 

At New York, prices have declined %c p 
lb under liberal supplies. Cmy extra 20c p 
lb, firsts 1912c, dairy extra 19@19%c, firsts 
18@18%4c, western imt cmy 16%@18%éc. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 20@23c 
p lb, dairy 15@16c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 
extra 20%@2ic, ladle 15@1i7c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey cmy 21%c p Ib, 
dairy 14%c.—At Columbus, cmy 20@2Ic, 
dairy 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 
lb, ladle 17@18c, dairy J9@ 20c. 

At Boston, a fair demand for consump- 
tive and storage purposes has kept market 
well cleaned up. Vt and N H cmy extra 
201%4@21c p lb, do N Y 20%@21c, do western 
2014%4@21c, firsts 18@20c, Vt dairy extra 18@ 
19c, do N Y 18@18%c, firsts 16@17c, western 
imt cmy 15@16%c, do ladle 15@16é6c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market has held quite steady 
considering the increased supplies and ir- 
regular quality of many lots. Buyers dis- 
criminate sharply and the price is lower on 
some grades. Both home and export de- 
mand has ruled fairly active. 

New York State—At Rochester, full 
cream 12@13c p lb.—At Syracuse, 10%@11'*4c, 
—At Buffalo, fcy old 10%@lic, new 9@10c. 

At New York, trade fairly active. State 
fey 9%4c, good 8%@9c, light skims 6@6%c. 

At Ogdensburg, 15 lots, 1574 bxs, were re- 
cently offered for sale; 9%c was bid, and 
sold on street at this price. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, ch Ohio 9%c 
Pp lb, N Y 10%@1lc.—At Philadelphia, N Y 
new 9c, part skims 5@’7c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
10@10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, market weaker under liberal 

. Supplies. N Y twins, extra 9%4,@9%c p Ib, do 





20@23¢e p 
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Vt 9%c, firsts 84%4.@9c, extra western twins 
9@9%c, Ohio flats 8c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 9c p lb, twins 
914c, limburger 114%2@12c.—At Columbus, N 
Y cheddars 15c, Ohio 14c, limburger 14c, 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Experience with Hail Cut Tobacco. 








Last year a narrow district in the tobacco 
growing section of Ct was swept nearly 
bare by a hail storm. On June 24, plants 
that were 194n high were practically swept 
from the field. The grower at once realized 
that unless some hustling was done, no 
tobacco crop could be harvested that year. 
He accordingly went among his tobacco 
growing neighbors and _ secured plants 
enough to reset the field. The Ct exper sta 
had made a record of a tobacco crop in 79 
days. At that time there were 74 days left 
for Mr Martin before Sept 1, the time when 
frosts usually appear in the valley. On 
June 26 he started plowing under his 
wrecked crop, and on June 28 the new plants 
were all set. They never stopped growing 
from the time planted, and it was unneces- 
sary to reset a plant. 

The fertilizer had been on the land li 
weeks at that time, so there was plenty of 
valuable plant food for the start. This 
proved the great advantage of getting fer- 
tilizer on the land early. The crop was not 
cultivated for 10 days after planting; it was 
then cultivated every five days until Aug 2, 
the time it was budded. Plants were all 
topped clean Aug 9. His enterprising work 
shows what thorough cultivation will do. 
As the crop was kept suckered, all the 
strength went into the leaves. It was one 
of the most even pieces of tobacco ever 
grown in Connecticut and was a handsome 
sight to see before cut. The leaves meas- 
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ured 35 inches in length, Cutting was be- 
gun the 68th day after planting, which low- 
ered the experiment station’s record 11 days. 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Situation. 


Transplanting is now being pushed by 
the tobacco growing specialists of N Y, Pa 
and New England. The general purpose 
farmer with only a small patch cannot be 
expected to give tobacco the care that the 
specialist does, and so is seldom as early in 
getting the soil as thoroughly prepared or 
the plants in as stocky and even growth, 
Cigar leaf generally is bought up unusually 
close of growers, and now the entire time 
can be put on the growing crop with no 
thoughts as to the selling of old leaf. It 
will pay to prepare the soil well, fertilize 
properly and cultivate thoroughly and often. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Since the soaking rain of 
two weeks ago, growers have been trans- 
Planting and plants have gone into the 
ground in prime condition. Some say the 
largest acreage of tobacco set in 10 yrs is 
now being put in the ground. 

Ou10—Plants in the Miami valley are gen<« 
erally reported in good condition. Trang- 
planting is well under way and a big crop 
of cigar leaf will probably be set. Good, 
short, upland Spanish is scarce and sells at 
8 to 9c, Dutch sells at 4 to 6c, seed leaf 6 to 
7c. Some Dutch has been recently bought 
of growers in Warren Co at 5 to 6c. 

KENTUCKY—The season, especially in the 
Henderson district, is a disappointment to 
growers. During March, April and early 
May, a protracted drouth occurred, the’ 
worst for many years, which killed off and 
stunted plants to such an extent that the 
acreage in the Green river district will be 
much below the average. Plants are go 
small and stunted, transplanting will not 
be generally done before next week. Many 
growers have been among more fortunate 
neighbors, trying to buy plants, but witn 
little success. 
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DE LAVAL “BABY” SEPARATOR 
would effect an astonishing saving in 
your dairy work and in the net dollars- 
and-cents results from it. 
quality and save a lb. of butter per cow every 
week. Can you afford to let the waste goon 
another season? Why not stop itnow? Why 
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The “Strenuous Life.” 


The “boxers” are but a single phase of 
the anti-foreign sentiment now so power- 
ful in China. That sentiment seems to have 
grown since the dowager empress, two 
years ago, discovered the progressive tend- 
encies of the young emperor, made him a 
prisoner and took the reins of government 
into her own hands. The steady éncroach- 
ment of European and American trade and 
missionary work, and the relentless crowd- 
ing in of Russia from the north have in- 
flamed the Chinese mind to a murderous 
heat, as shown by the recent slaughter of 
missionaries. Nowhere in China, it is said, 
is a missionary safe. The “boxers” are a 
secret fraternity, whose anti-foreign cru- 
sade is believed to be only a part of its pur- 
pose; what the rest is, nobody seems to 
be sure. The “boxers” are supposed to en- 
joy immunity from government interference 
a account of favoring the Manchu dynas- 

ty. (Three millions of Manchus govern 
350,000,000 of real Chinese, drawing pensions 
all around.) China is bankrupt, with only 
the semblance of an army and navy, sub- 
ject to an alien dynasty, and united in one 
thing—a mad desire to drive out the ‘‘for- 
eign devils.”” The situation does not prom- 
ise well for the ‘‘open door.” 
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The plan to revive the rank of lieutenant 
general for Gen Miles, and to make Adjt- 
Gen Corbin a major general was part of the 
army reorganization bill, which has been 
abandoned for this session of congress, and 
so it is being carried through in connection 
with the military academy appropriation 
bill, which the senate passed on Friday. 
The provision for the adjutant-general ap- 
plies only to the present incumbent; that 
for the major-general commanding the 
army applies to Miles’s successors as well 
as himself. 





Judge Taft announced on his arrival at 
Manila that the Philippine commission of 
which he is the head would act only in sec- 
tions of the archipelago in which peace 
had been restored, providing schools and 
settling problems of civil government, The 
islands will remain under a military re- 
gime, under Gen MacArthur, until the con- 
flict is over, whereupon the commission will 
succeed to the control of affairs. Gen Mac- 
Arthur, by the way, has asked for three 
more regiments of cavalry, which are about 
to sail. 





of the population which the 
will discover vary 


Estimates 
new national census 
from 75 to 80 millions, without our new de- 
pendencies, the last count, in 1890, showing 
62 millions. The population by decades for 
the past century has been as follows: 1790, 
3,929,214; 1800, 5,308,483; 1810, 7,239,881; 1820, 
9,633,822; 1830, 12,866,020; 1840, 17,069,453; 1850, 
23,191,876; 1860, 31,433,321; 1870, 38,558,371; 
1880, 50,155,783; 1890, 62,622,250. It will be 
noted from this table that in each of the 
last three decades the population increased 
about 12,000,000. The census employs 55,000 
people, will require at least two years’ work 
and cost about $15,000,000. 





New York’s new law for employing con- 
vict labor on roads is now in operation near 
Utica. The scheme is arranged so as to 
practically recoup the county for the share 
it has to pay under the law. The money 
paid for the labor of the convicts goes far 
to offset the county’s share of the cost. The 
state’s share of the cost is 50 per cent, coun- 
ties and individual property owners paying 
the rest. Oneida Co is the first to take ad- 
vantage of the new law. Thus far there 
has been no protest from the labor unions. 





The proposed amendment to the federal 
constitution giving congress power to con- 
trol, prohibit or dissolve monopolies, failed 
of the necessary two-thirds majority in the 
house, because the democrats and populists, 
excepting five democrats and a silverite, 
voted against it. The amendment as drawn 
took an attitude toward trusts which the 
republicans said was virtually that of Col 
W. J. Bryan, though this was denied in 
debate by Representative Cummings of 
New York. Two republicans voted with 
the democrats against the amendment—Mr 
Loud of California and Mr McCall of Mas- 
sachusetts. The latter declared that the 
proposed change would be a blow at in- 
dividual liberty and at labor’ unions. 
The bill extending and amending the Sher- 
man anti-trust law passed the house on 
Saturday by a vote of 273 to 1, but did not 


reach the senate. The measure aimed to de- 
fine trusts, and increased the penalties for 
violation of the Sherman law, while ex- 
empting labor unions from the provisions of 
this law. 





That the Spanish force at Manila was in- 
ferior to Dewey’s is the decision of the 
United States supreme court, sustaining the 
court cf claims, in the suit brought by 
Admiral Dewey to recover prize money at 
the rate of $200 per man of his fleet instead 
of $100, the amount when the enemy’s force 
is inferior. Admiral Dewey brought suit in 
the court of claims for $19,140, that being 
his part of the $38,280 that would be due 
under the law to the whole force engaged. 
There will probably be a rehearing of the 
case. Three judges, including Chief Justice 
Fuller, dissent from the decision on the 
ground that the land forces of the Span- 
iards at Manila should be reckoned as part 
of the enemy’s strength. 





The construction of ships, shallow enough 
to carry economical loads on the lakes, 
short enough to pass the St Lawrence and 
Welland canals, and deep enough and of 
proper lines to withstand the Atlantic seas, 
has been a problem that naval architects 
of the lakes have been working on for 
months and that they now think they have 
solved. To pass the canal these ships must 
have a draft not to exceed 17 feet and a 
length of less than 245 feet. To be econom- 
ical carriers they must load not less than 
2500 to 3000 tons. Six such vessels are now 
under construction, and plans are being 
made for 30 more in the next two years. 
The Canadian government has spent. 60 
millions on waterways, and another year 
may see vessels lying at Chicago and Du- 
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luth, direct from Liverpool. Through freight 
rates to Europe are expected by the pro- 
moters to be of great advantage to the 
northwest. 


The case of William A. Clark will be set- 
tled in the Montana elections next fall, the 
United States senate having voted to drop 
the case and leave the seat vacant. 








The sugar trust, which a few years ago 
increased its capital stock 50 per cent to 
buy up rivals, is now forced to gather in 
a new crop of these troublesome neighbors. 
It has been losing money in its fight with 
the independent refineries, and therefore 
has acquired control of them, in their new 
combined form of the National sugar re- 
fining company of New Jersey. The Ar- 
buckles were still outside at last accounts. 





Profits on ice in New York city, as testi- 
fied at the investigation of the ice trust, or 
American ice company, have been as high 
as 230 per cent, the ice costing $1.22% per 
ton and retailing at $4. 


The wireless telegraph has worked so 
well in experiments at New York harbor 
that Gen Greely of the signal service will 
establish a system in San Francisco harbor 
and at other military posts, including Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. 





The defaulter Neeley goes to Cuba for 
trial, congress having rushed through the 
bill providing for extradition in such cases 
as his. 





A new railroad is to be built by the 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison roads in 
co-operation, from southern California ta 
Salt Lake City. 
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and the best, while not always the 

lowest priced, is always the most 
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end. Many an Estey 25 years old § 
is as good as new. 
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Catalogue free. 
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Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
to sharply reduce stock is offering sample new 
uprights, slightly used pianos and secondhand 
instruments at almost nominal prices. Good, 
durable uprights as low as $100, warranted as 
represented. Square pianos $20 and upward. 
Grands from $200. Send for complete listjust 
issued. Among the makers are: Decker Bros., 
Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, 
Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to write at 
once, as this opportunity may not soon occur 
again. Any piano not proving exactly as repre- 
sented may be returned at their expense. 


LYON & HEALY, 84 Adams St., Chicago, lil. 
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AND.... 
Insects and Fungi furtful to Plant Life 
and how to Destroy Them. 


Sent Postpaid at the Prices Named. 
Insects and Insecticides <: Prof, of entomnony 


and zoology, New ely College of agriculture, A 
practical manual concerning noxious insects and methods 
of preventing their injuries. a pages, with und illus- 
traticns. Cloth, 12mo . ° 150 


Clarence M. Weed, D. 


Fun j and F j id By Prof, Gieeinid: M. W - A 
g ungic es practical manual concerning the 
fungous diseases of cultivated plants and the means of 
preventing their ravages. The author has endeavored to 
give such a concise account of the most important facts 
relating to these as will enable the cultivator to combat 
them intelligently. 222 pp., 90 a, 12mo. Paper, is 


cents; cloth 
Treat's Injurious Insects for the Farm and 
Mary Treat. An original inves- 


G d By Mrs. 
ar en tigator who has added much to our knowl- 
edge of both plants and insects, and those who are famil- 


iar with Darwin's works are aware that he gives her 
credit for important observation and discoveries. New 
and enlarged edition. With an illustrated chapter on 
beneficial insects. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1,50 


Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 
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[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


A Mountain Episode. 


By Florence McCallen. 


ATHARINE?” 

ee “Yes, madam.’ 

“Have you finished with the 
letters?” 
I am going to post them. Is there 
anything more?’ She was straight and 
tall, the young girl who turned from a 
window in answer to the querulous old 
voice, pale, with little crinkly curls of brown 
hair showing under the sailor hat she wore. 

“One thing more, Katharine,” the voice 
went on, hesitatingly, as if not quite sure 
how the “one thing more’ would be re- 
ceived; “there is that plan for the cottage. 
I will send a boy with that, that you may 
not be obliged to meet that—that Colonel 
Elwood. He is a very disagreeable man. I 
always take care of my girls; insensible as 
you are to kindness, you cannot deny that.’ 

The keen old eyes watched the girl’s face 
as she laid the plan on the table and turned 
away. She stood for a moment gazing out 
of a window and then went back to the ta- 
ble and took up the plan. “I will take this 
now, Mrs Castleton, and leave it at the of- 
fice, as I shall have no other opportunity 
of seeing Mr Comstock. I am leaving to- 
morrow as you wished.” 

Mrs Castleton had not wished. Indeed, 
she hardly knew how she was to get along 
in that heartless, leveling city without her 
white slave. And it had been a keen en- 
joyment to watch the proud creature wince 
under the lash of her malicious tengue. But 
she merely glared helplessly as the girl left 
the room. 

“She must have a situation ready. She 
can’t have saved enough to go back home.”’ 

It was of home Katharine was fhinking 
as she hurried along. Mr Comstock was 
out, and she sat down to wait. The min- 
istrations of the office boy were hardly no- 
ticed; her eyeS were fixed upon the shabby 
desk. A whip, an odd glove, a pipe and a 
lot of notes were huddled upon it, and 
Katharine noticed that one was addressed 
in a hand she knew. Her lip curled. 

“Maud! and only yesterday he said—”’ 
She got up hurriedly and passed out. On 
the stairs she met him coming up three 
steps at a time, his» hands full of violets; 
she quenched his rapturous greeting with a 
cool “Good morning.” “I brought the plan 
for Colonel Elwood; Mrs Castleton sent it. 
I am in a hurry, Mr Comstock, as I am 
leaving Mrs Castleton—”’ 

The young man put the two hands he 
had impetuously grasped, together, and 
filled them with the flowers. Then he turned 
her face to the light. ‘“‘Kitty! ‘Mr’ Com- 
stock to your old playmate! And you speak 
of yourself as a housemaid might. Stay!” 

He tore the office door open with a noise 
that jarred the boy off his stool. “This 
plan is not satisfactory and I am taking 
it back to Mrs Castleton. Be back in an 
hour. Tell Colonel Elwood.” With this he 
closed the door, took Katharine’s arm and 
steered her down the stairs. ‘“‘Now, Kitty, 
tell me. Has the old woman been nasty? 
Has its little temper been riled? What is 
the matter, Kitty?” : 

Meantime the scent of the violets and 
the mere sight of her friend’s stalwart fig- 
ure had calmed poor Katharine. There 
was nothing remarkable about him. He was 
just a clean-looking young business man 
with frank blue eyes and smoothly-shaven 
face—rather ugly, in fact, but very de- 
pendable looking. Katharine herself was 
very pretty. Prettiness in looks and ways 
had been her bane in life. She had a “way” 
which was as much a part of her as her 
nose, or eyebrows, but it caused ner a deal 
of trouble. Men whom she hated noticed 
her, and women eyed her askance and whis- 
pered that it was no wonder that “‘a girl of 
that kind, a workiug girl, you know,” with 
‘nothing but good looks and a good man- 
ner, got herself talked about unpleasantly. 
(A working gin should be suitably plain.) 
Jack Comstock pressed the little hand un- 
necessarily as he helped her on an empty 
it was 


“Yes. 


ear. He had stopped it because 
empty. 
“Now, Kitty, tell me.” And Katharine 


poured out her woes. Jack listened patient- 
ly. “Going up the canon? With the Mea- 
chims! I think you will like Maud when 
you know her.” 

“T know Maud Meachim, and I hate her!” 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


“The old woman’s a little hard in the 
mouth, but not really had. Just a plain 
fool. But those kids—Kitty, I can’t have 
you nursery-governessing those brats! I 
reckon you couldn’t marry me, now, and 
take your chances?” 

“Oh, no, thank you, Jack! I couldn’t be so 
mean to my only friend. I must try Mrs 
Meachim first.” ‘‘Well, then, I will get off 
and go up with you. Ne? Den’t frown. 
I'll not let the old woman see me. Have 
you seen his lordship, Maud Meachim’s new 
flame ?’’ 

“rea.” “Maud hates him, but the old 
woman’s in full ery after him. I must go 
and see Mrs Castleton and make my word 
to the colonel good. Going up to Mea- 
chims’? Now? Just give me the flowers 
and I’ll have them put in your room: 
Maud’ll grab ’em. This is my corner—so 
long!”’ 

Katharine went on her way cheered. She 
knew the Meachims—one of the many fam- 
ilies who have suddenly joined the ‘‘dirt 
aristocracy” in joyfulness, to keep their 
places with strivings and bitterness of 
spirit—and it was not long before she had 
made arrangements to join them in their 
“‘temp’r’y summer home” in the mountains 
near Silver Plume. Mrs Castleton ealled 
her “an ungrateful minx,’ and wept and 
stormed, but she went to the Meachims’ 
big comfortless home as arranged, and 
wrote to Jack Comstock that she was go- 
ing up with the family and would not need 
him, dropped a good many tears on the 
note, but sent it on its way. 

Mrs Meachim had not forgotten the fru- 
gal ways of her youth. Katharine heard 
her telling a fellow traveler on the narrow 
gauge as they went up that she was tak- 
ing no servants “but the Chinese cook and 
the governess.”’ She found her position no 
sinecure, for Miss Maud was very lazy, 
and the care of her wardrobe fell to Kath- 
arine with many other duties not gener- 
ally undertaken by nursery governesses. 
But Jack’s cheery Jetters—brought to her 
secretly by the cook—were her solace, and 
the clear mountain air and pure water 
brought her health, if not happiness. She 
heard much of his “lordship”; he was now 
here, now there, exquisitely dressed, blonde, 
languid and silent, for the most part. He 
could not miss seeing Katharine, and with 
the impertinence of nis kind began to pay 
her attention when out of sight of the fam- 
ily. And Katharine thought him an aris- 
tecrat until one day when they were gath- 
ering pinon boughs for decorations, he grew 
enthusiastic in speaking of England and 
said that he was “hin a deuced ’urry to get 
’ome.” Then she told Maud, who laughed. 
“Have you just tumbled? I found him out 
long ago, but he keeps ma quiet, hanging 
around, and he don’t hurt me.” 

Two months later Katharine had been 
down to the city, and Jack, jolly and full 
of resource as ever, was putting her on her 
train in the gray, unfriendly morning of a 
land where there is nothing in the way of 
weather between a raw uncomfortableness 
and glaring sunlight. Katharine was not 
looking happy as the young man piled her 
belongings on the seat beside her. 

“This,” indicating a long box, “is for my 
lady Maud, I suppose.” ‘“Yes,—roses. For 
the closing ball.’ 

“T can’t tell you how I hate to see you 
zo back to that slavery.” “Oh, not slavery! 
Genteel servitude, if you will. ‘The care of 
two children with some slight service in 
odd times.’ One day I counted the things 
I did. I washed Lulu’s face 12 times and 
changed her clothing five times; Lafe was 
scrubbed 10 times and changed six times. 
I also did a lot of mending and made a 
cake—seasoning the latter with my tears. 
I don’t like to be pitied by a Chinese cook!” 

“Poor devil! I suppose he’s in love with 
you, too.” “Well, yes. In a kind of way. 
He helps me.” 

“You know you may end the slaving at 
any time, now. We can keep house, or 
board. I’m a rising young man, respected 
by none and loved by all—-the girls. Say 
when, Kitty.” 

The car was filling up. 
laden with baskets of luncheon, ill-natured 
men convoying shrill-voiced children, blue- 
spectacled women armed with field glasses 
and straining their eyes for something 
which could honestly be called ‘a view” 
even in the gritty yard at the union sta- 
tion, were filling up the seats. He held out 
his hand. ““‘The family will be down on Sat- 
urday. I will be here to meet you. Couldn’t 
you come back to-day, Kitty? Think of it 
all the way up?’ He was gone. Kathar- 
ine watched him as long as he was in sight 


Anxious women 
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with a “God bless him! but he is so 
prosy!”’ 
She had almost spoken her thought 


aloud; a girl who had just deposited her 
baggage on the floor and taken the seat be- 


side her turned at the slight sound she 
made. “Did you speak?” she asked; and 
then, after a long stare, she said: ‘I’ve seen 
you. You are Mrs Meachim’s' governess, 
ain’t you?” ‘Yes.’’ , 
“Don’t you get tired of them ‘Springs’ 
and ‘Parks’ and other folderols? Ido. The 


folks at them is all alike; they all want 
to foo] the.rest into thinkin’ they’re some- 
body big. Now you hain’t heard, I bet, that 
Maud Meachim washed dishes and _ slung 
hash same as me before her dad struck 
it rich in the mines. Old lady kep’ a res- 
trau in Denver, and she staked the old 
man. If you take notice you c’n tell them 
new folks. I live out at the fort and I’ve 
learnt ’em. The real thing, the women 
‘at’s allays been used to high things, they 
stand anything when they’re in camp, and 
laugh and think it’s fun, but these var- 
nished ones, they grumble. I can tell ’em 
every time! I am’ going now to some 
friends to take a rest. My lady’s a real 


lady, and she knows a girl’s got a body 
to tire. She pays me, too; my pay goes 
right on.” 


The girl paused to tighten the strap of 
a smart new sachel. “Looking at this 
grip? It ain’t mine; it belongs to my fel- 
low. He is at the camp where I’m going. 
He’s my steady company.” ‘Indeed.’ 

“Yes. He ain’t American. They do say,” 
this with a slight blush, “that he’s a lord. 
3ut anyhow, he’s my steady company.” 

Katharine Ellis felt suddenly ola, and in 
@ way responsible for the safety of this 
girl whom she had met fifteen minutes ago 
for the first time. 

“TI do not think it likely that such a man 
would be safe ‘steady company’ for any 


girl, do you? It seems to me that every 
girl has among her acquaintances men 
whom she knows well. (Jack dear, how 


strong and safe you are! she thought.) 
Don’t you think that a safer way? when a 
girl has no mother, and she has to make 
her own way in the world, I mean.” 

The girl smiled, showing an even row 
of broad white teeth. “Oh, I’ve gota 
mother, all right, and the old lady’s on to 
her job, too. She don’t meddle with my 
fellows none, you bet!” 

The train slid out fom among the side- 
tracked cars, the ice houses, ware houses 
and other blots on the landscape, westward 
toward the blue misty mountains. 

[To be Conciuded Next Week.] 


A Hymn of Comfort. 








It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it one and all; 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 
Who waik with us no more. 


*Tis hard to take the burden up 
When they have laid it down: 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But. oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God forevermore! 
[Rev John W. Chadwick. 





The Best Things are sure. Toil may not 
yield money. Carefulness may not protect 
health. Study may not banish error. The 
utmost art cannot keep off the final sick- 
ness and the call of death. But the divine 
life is possible to every one of us. God may 
be had for the asking.—[Starr King. 





Impatient People water their miseries 
and hoe up their comforts; sorrows are vis- 
itors that come without invitation, but 
complaining minds send a wagon to bring 
their troubles home in.—[{Spurgeon. 





All God’s light poured into the human 
soul will leave it black and ugly carbon if 
it does not give back the light to others. 
The bush can grow no roses unless roses 
are picked from the bush.—[Lyman Abbott, 
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A Young Hero. 
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A little old schoolhouse still stands in Con- 
necticut within whose walls Nathan Hale 
acted as teacher, while he was yet a student 
at Yale and earning his way along. Our 











young folks remember the story of that 
brave young fellow; how he did brilliant 
work in the Revolution, and when Gen 
Washington wanted some spy service done 
how this 22-years-old hero volunteered, was 
captured by the British and hanged. This 
was Sept 22, 1776. His last words were: “I 
only regret that I have but one life to lese 
for my country.” Thesculptor Frederic Mac- 
Monnies has portrayed him in the act of say- 
ing those immortal words, in a statue now 
standing in New York city. A sketch of the 
statue is given herewith. 

The old schoolhouse at East Haddam has 
been presented to the Connecticut Sons of 
the Revolution and was dedicated to its 
new uses June 6. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








Just Beautiful—How many noticed that 
pattern for a handkerchief in the April 21 
number? I thought it just beautiful. I do 
some fancywork, but never made any tat- 
ting. My sister makes it. Washington 
County, I have coasted down hill on a 
blanket, but not in a dishpan or shovel. 
It was in the summer when it was very 
dry and the grass was dead.—[{Twinkling 
Star, Missouri, 





Who Adds a Stamp?—I am making a 
collection of the Young Folks’ photographs. 
Chatterbox and the account of her wed- 
ding take the first place. Bachelor of Cor- 
daville heads the next column. (By the 
Way, some day he will do as Chatterbox 
and I have done, that is, find out the dif- 
ference between what he thinks he knows 
and what he actually does know.) I have 
left space by Mrs Chatterbox for Mr C 
and Miss Idal. For although the Y F EB 
said her picture had appeared _ twice, I 
failed to find one (except the baby pic- 





ture) with her name signed. But I am 
This Will Interest Many. 
F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 


says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box.1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have .tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


guessing she was a Water Lily who ap- 
peared later in her winter bonnet. Does 
anyone else think so? I vote to have Chat- 
terbox take this paper and then perhaps 
we may hear from her “twice in a while” 
instead of only once. I am sure the Y F BEB 
has or can get her present address. I think 
it would please Mrs Chatterbox to receive 
her first subscription from the Tablers. No 
one will miss a two-cent stamp, so I in- 
close mine, as I am quite sure my plan 
will be received with favor. The paper can 
be sent according to stamps received. I 
send love to the monster, as I admire him, 
and ‘have given him a place of honor among 
the young folks. And you, too, Mr Y F E. 
[Adi Rondack, 





Qualifications—Can any of you Tablers 
tell me how to kill lice on house plants? As 
some of the ' ablers have asked for some 
games I will send the following: Qualifica- 
tions: In this game the one of the company 
possessing the most inventive genius writes 
a story, leaving blank spaces before each 
noun. He then app*-'s in turn to each one 
of the company for an adjective until the 
blank spaces are illed up. The story is 
then read aloud before the company and 
much fun is derived from the utterly inap- 
plicable way in which the adjectives come 
in. Who can answer this? My first isa 
bright color, my second gives a sound and 
my whole is the name of one of our Tablers. 
{Lady Woodsum. 





A Treasure Box—Tablers, do any of you 
possess a treasure box? I have one, and 
take a great interest in getting souvenirs 
for it. Some of my treasures are, viz, a 
western quail’s wishbone, pieces of coral, 
a twig of cotton as it grew in the south, and 
other things too numerous to mention. 
From a cousin in the west I expect to get 
some rattles from a rattlesnake that he is 
to capture himself. I enjoy the Talk very 
much, also seeing the portraits of so many 
interesting faces.—[Sunbeam. 





A Soft Answer—So it seems in criticising 
the picture of ‘“‘the sawyers” I made a “big 
mistake.” Well, if a person will be a smart 
Alec and know it all, he must expect to 
get set back occasionally. But if I am a 
smart Alec, what must the person at the 
grange be who Knew the people represent- 
ed in the picture, and that one of them was 
a girl? My brother is a professional pho- 
tographer. I showed him the photo and 
asked him how was that for an amateur? 
“How do you know it is by an amateur?” 
I told him, and after looking at it again 
he said, ‘“‘Well, she understands posing her 
figures to get effect better than half the 
professionals.’’ This by way of paying G. 
B. back for accusing me of “rough jokes,” 
a species of pleasantry I must say I dis- 


like. I wish all the friendly Tablers could 
see how, since the late heavy snows in the 
mountains, the big Colorado peaks stand 
up there white and solemn and still. As I 
look through my west window I can still 
discover the outlines of old Daddy Long, 
fourteen thousand and ever so many more 
feet high, and as I look above and to the 
north of him, the evening star, Venus, like 
a great crown jewel, hangs there, and in the 
gathering twilight is beginning to flash.— 
[Colorado. 





Another—Phil O. Sopher, here is the an- 
swer to your problem of the May 12 issue: 
The distance from one tree to the other 
is 156.92036 yards. Here is another: A man 
with an eight-gallon jug full of wine meets 
a friend who has a five-gallon and a three- 
gallon jug. He wishes to give him four 
gallons of his wine, but they have no meas- 
ure. How can they measure it out with 
their jugs, and each man take his wine in 
his own jug?—[Archimedes, 





Mt Vernon—I have lived in five states— 
California, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia and now I am in Virginia, and like 
it here very much. I live 20 miles from 
Washington, D C, and 13 miles from Mt 
Vernon. I have been all through the Mt 
Vernon house. Everything is just the way 
Washington left it when he died. I live 
on the Potomac river on a farm of 400 
acres.—[Virginia Creeper. 





Allen’s Fish Trap—Most of my luck fish- 
ing has been very much like yours, Jubilee. 
I live near the Jamesville reservoir, in the 
Empire state. It has been stocked with 
bass, bullheads and pike. There are other 
fish of less account, although they under- 
stand the art of taking the bait off the 
hook and not getting caught. I was born 
in the northern part of North Dakota, near 
the Turtle mountains. A large creek flowed 
by our house which had some very nice 
pickerel in it. These ranged in weight from 
one-half to four pounds. My brother Alien, 
an ingenious chap, thought he would try a 
new plan of catching fish; pulling them 
out one by one seemed too slow for him. So 
he carried an old set of bed springs to the 
creek. It being in the dry part of the sea- 
son the stream was not very wide. Then 
wading out into the middle, he set the 
springs down, propping them so they stood 
upright. He went away, paying no more 
attention to the trap nor saying anything 
to anybody about it. The next morning he 
hauled in his springs and lo and behold 
it was full of flopping fish. They could not 
escape, being held tightly by the gills in the 
springs. When taken out there was found 


to be a wash-tub full of them. How is this 
for a fish story? 
Girls, can you swim? 
great fun.—[Jess. 


Nevertheless, it is true. 
I can, and think it 




















READY FOR WORK. 


This is Howard R. Thresher, 13 years old, driving his own farm team. 











Home Life. 


Summer Boarder Prizes. 





The articles in our prize competition re- 
lating personal experiences in keeping sum- 
mer boarders and giving the reader full in- 
structions how to proceed in this bus- 
iness, are of such high quality that we shall 
award 12 prizes instead of eight, as follows: 
First prize, $2; second and third, $1.50 each; 
and nine others of one dollar each. In obe- 
dience to the wish of the prize winners, 
the full names and addresses are withheld. 
The prize awards will be made when we 
make our regular payments to contributors 
in July. The winners may be designated 
as follows: First, M. E. S., Massachusetts; 
the two next, Mrs R. M. S. and Farmer’s 
Wife, both of New York state. The next 
nine prizes of $1 each to H. S., Maine; Mary 
yray, Kentucky; Sarah Wood, Iowa; R. J. 
Hoag, New York; H. S., or Miss Winifred 
L. H. (will this author please send her ad- 
dress?); Kitty Kent, Pennsylvania; A. E., 
Massachusetts; One Who Takes Boarders, 
ee One Farmer’s Wife, New 

ork. 

Several of the articles submitted in the 
contest have been printed already. The 
prize-winning articles and others will ap- 
pear during the weeks to come, this sum- 
mer. They “tell the whole story,” in the 
spirit and the letter, and the reader of them 
can scarcely fail of success in keeping 
boarders under fairly favorable conditions. 





Beginning Right. 





[Fifteenth paper in 
Happy Though 
Wetherald.] 


Next to an honorable name the _ best 
inheritance is a healthy body. To be cut 
off with a shilling is a slight matter com- 
pared with the misfortune of being cut off 
with only a shilling’s worth of purity in 
the veins, of elasticity in the muscles, of 
reserve force in the nerves. To be born 
sickly is a calamity to be deplored for one- 
self and to be prevented by every possible 
means for one’s children. 

This is a critical age; and one direction 
in which criticism flows very freely is that 
in which our ancestors are reproached for 
the sins against health which resulted in 
our own chronic weaknesses. If our grand- 
mothers had not laced themselves into the 
smallest possible circumference by means 
of a stout cord and the bed post, we would 
not have been born with that common 
deformity, a ‘“‘naturally small waist,” ac- 
companied as it always is with a naturally 
inferior liver and stomach. If the smart 
woman of a past age had not done a heavy 
washing a few days after her first baby 
was born, the daughter of her second baby 
would have stood a better chance of in- 
heriting her good constitution instead of 
the weaknesses that followed her indiscre- 
tion. If our grandfathers had not drunk 
so much or smoked so much, if they had 
not worked too hard or thrown away their 
lives in empty indolence, if they had not 
eaten pie for breakfast and beer and cheese 
before going to bed, how much healthier 
and happier we should be. They were a 
careless, reckless, riotous set, those ances- 
tors of ours. So long as they had all the 
sour grapes they wanted, little they cared 
to what extent our teeth were set on edge. 

But before we upbraid them ,too much let 
us consider the criticisms that our descend- 
ants will probably pass upon us and our 
manner of living. When your daughter’s 
daughter has grown into fragile woman- 
hood, is it likely that she will remark to 
a friend, “My grandmother didn’t know 
any better than to sit around all her 
leisure hours making knitted edging instead 
of taking proper exercise out-of-doors, and 
consequently I was born a mere bundle of 
nerves.” Or will that plain-spoken young 
woman, still unborn, be forced to remark, 
‘My poor benighted ancestors thought .a 
meal wasn’t fit to eat unless the table fairly 
groaned under the weight of indigestible 
stuff; and now it’s their descendants that 
do the groaning.” 

Not one of us is born right, but the for- 
tunate few have approached nearer than 


our series, “‘To be 
Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 


the rest of us to that ideal condition. There , 


is no sense nor comfort in reproaching our 
forefathers. All we can do is to see that 
the evils begun at some dateless period 
in the past are uprooted in the present. If 
we inherit fiery tempers or irritable nerves, 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


or indolent dispositions, it is all the more 
to our credit if we compel ourselves to 
think severely, speak dispassionately, or 
work energetically. If we are merely the 
mediums through which the vices and de- 
fects of our ancestors flow’ to. posterity 
without mitigation or hindrance, of what 
avail is our life on earth? 

A woman whose first child represented 
her own physical weaknesses to such a de- 
gree that it became a living reproach to 
her, determined that the next one should 
have a better chance. She began with res- 
olution and persistence to make her health 
what she wished that of her child to be. 
She cut off a number of social activities, 
that ministered neither to her strength of 
body nor peace of mind. As far as possible 
she lived a gypsy life, cooking the sim- 
plest dishes, eating them out of doors, liv- 
ing in the fresh air, reducing the artificial 
cares of life to the minimum, receiving no 
callers, making no calls, entertaining no- 
body except her husband, her boy and her- 
self. It was no wonder that this second 
child was strong-bodied, clear-minded and 
sweet-tempered. By nature this woman 
was nervous, easily flustered, prone to 
overburden herself with other people’s trou- 
bles, an active worker in various social or- 
ganizations, but the greatest work she 
has ever accomplished was in giving the 
last of her two children the very best pos- 
sible start in life. 





A Summer Playhouse. 


MRS M, A. COY. 





Two years ago a certain small girl of my 
acquaintance decided that she must have 
a playhouse; “not just a room in this 
house, you know, mamma, but one all my 
very own, right outdoors.” So after some 
little thought and planning on the part of 
the older heads of the household a spot 
was selected out at one side of the lawn 
near a big maple. Three poles were firmly 
planted in the ground, the middle one being 
probably five feet in hight and those at 
the sides three and a half, and the distance 
between each about three feet. Six feet 
from these were set three more poles, cor- 
responding in hight to the first, and three 
narrow strips of beard long enough to reach 
from one set. of poles to the other were 
fastened to the top of them. The roof and 
siding came next. This was of lath put 
on three or four inches apart. 

At this stage of affairs the ‘“‘house’”’ re- 
sembled a very large coop for little chick- 
ens. A door and four little windows were 
formed by cutting the lath to a suitable 
length and tacking them to others that 
formed the frames. The whole thing was 
then given a couple of thick coatings of 
whitewash. A thrifty hop vine was planted 
at one corner and a wild clematis,—‘‘Old- 
man’s-beard,” as we country folks call it,— 
at another, and mixed seed of the cypress 
vine planted by the doorway and windows. 
Two diminutive flower beds were made 
close by, and gay petunias, phlox and 
pinks transplanted to them from the gar- 
den, and the small girl’s own little ham- 
mock hung near. 

One cannot realize from a mere descrip- 
tion what a pretty and attractive little spot 
it has made; in this alone it has far more 
than paid for the time and labor spent 
in making it, even if the small girl’s delight 
and satisfaction at thus having “a house 
of her very own, right outdoors,” had not 
already done so. 





Pin Money from Ferns. 
REGINALD C, GLENWOOD. 





A lady who boarded in the Catskills one 
summer told me how she became acquaint- 
cd with an “old hermit of the mountains,” 
as they styled him, who made his living 
for the entire year by collecting wild ferns, 
and storing these in his cellar. Then near 
the holiday season, when greens were 
searce, he sold these to the florists of New 
York. The idea made Jack and me think 
of a scheme for making some more pocket 
money than what we procured from gath- 
ering the fall nuts and selling to the com- 
mission. merchants of the city. 

Brother and I in a few weeks from the 
time of the above conversation started out 
in the woods to survey and see how many 
wild ferns as to number and kind we could 
furnish if we could obtain the orders. We 
decided we could easily send 3000 if not 
more, by our own labor. Out of the pro- 


ceeds for these we didn’t expect to have 
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any expense, as our own horse and wagon 
could be used to deliver the boxes to the 
nearest express office, a distance of two 
miles. After consulting our magazines and 
weeklies in search of good, reliable florists, 
I wrote to several, inclosing stamp, and of- 
fered the ferns to them at their usual rates 
per hundred, stating if they desired I could 
send them a box of samples. 

In a few weeks I received a favorable 
reply from a noted florist, saying, “If you 
will send me a box of samples, I think I 
can give you an order.” I did as requested 
and received a satisfactory reply, offering 
$10 per thousand. I need only say that we 
had when we counted our money each $15. 
We gathered these in the late fall; no 
doubt if we had kept the ferns stored 
in the cellar until the holiday season we 
should have realized a larger sum from the 
sale. 

The ferns were packed in layers, sepa- 
rated by tissue paper. Each fern must be 
laid straight and smooth. These should be 
gathered with roots, anda little of their 
own moist soil. Wrap each root with its 
dirt in a small piece of wet paper. As 
some of the ferns might be broken, I usual- 
ly put in 10 or a dozen extra ones to make™ 
up any deficiency. I always send the ferns 
on the earliest morning train by express, 
so A aad will reach their destination by 
night. 


7°7 





Nature Study and Geography—In the 


annual report of the Carthage (Mo) public 
schools, Superintendent W. J. Stevens says 
that no new subject should be added to our 
already crowded courses of study unless it 
is of greater value than some of the studies 
already in the course, or unless it is an 
actual gain to some other study. Nature 
study is properly geography, and hereafter 
credit is to be given to pupils and teachers 
who have taken a part of the geography 
time for observation and field work. Expe- 
rience has taught that the time usually 
spent in teaching geography does not do as 
much good to the individual or to the com- 
munity as it should. Public schools ought 
to give pupils culture and train their minds, 
but they should also make them better able 
to earn a livelihood. They ought to teach 
them how to tastefully arrange and care 
for a home yard. They ought to teach them 
how to make even a small garden plot con- 
tribute to the pleasure of the farm as well 
as to the reduction of the expense, 








In One of the Shops of the United States 
cast iron pipe and foundry company, Cin- 
cinnati, O, the company has fitted up a 
room with drawing tables, boards and T 
squares as a study room for the use of a 
number of its employees who are students 
of the International correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa. The class, which numbers 
about 50 men, and includes the general 
manager, studies on “company time” and 
is supplied with drawing paper by the firm. 
All promotions in the shops will hereafter 
be made from students of this class. The 
International correspondence schools have 
nearly a hundred courses treating of all 
branches of mechanical and _ engineering 
work. Instruction is carried on wholly by 
mail and there are nearly 200,000 students 
and graduates. 


White Fruit Cake—Subscriber’s Daugh- 
ter, make your brother a white fruit cake, 
which I often make and find always like 
the milk emptyings bread you wrote about 
in the April 14 issue,—it will not last: Two 
cups sugar, % cup butter, 3 cups flour, 1 
cup cold water, 2 heaping teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, whites 4 eggs (beaten stiff and 
acded slowly at the last), extract lemon. 
Reat thoroughly and pour into deep tins. 
Wash and dry on a cloth a large % cup of 
English currants, scatter them on top of 
ycur cake, and with a fork stir lightly to 
partly cover them. Bake slowly at first.— 
{Mre Housekeeper. 





Beans with Hard Water—I saw in the is- 
sue of April 21 a request for a recipe to cook 
beans without soft water. I give a recipe 
we use, always using very hard water: Take 
1 qt dry beans and soak for about 15 min- 
utes. Place your beans and enough meat 
to season them in a bakepan, sprinkle a 
cup of sugar, and salt and pepper to suit, 
cover with water, place cover on the pan 
and put in oven. Water must be added as 
it cooks away, but they should be allowed 
to get nearly dry when done.—[Stella M. 
Cooley 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Camping at Small Expense. 
J. C. SPENCE. 

There were five of us, and as we had been 
camping before, we knew just whaj arti- 
cles to take and have nothing unnecessary, 
Several days before starting, one of 
the party had made arrangements as to 
land, tent and boat. Thése were obtained 
at the cost of $3.25 for two weeks. 

On the appointed day, each fellow 
brought to the “rendezvous” plate, cup and 
saucer, spoon, knife and fork and oatmeal 
dish, these articles for individual use. To 
these were added a few extra dishes for 
emergencies or mishap, and also sugar bowl 
and salt and pepper holders. The only 
cooking utensils carried were a frying pan 
and a few large pans for holding potatoes, 
berries, pancakes, etc. We had found by 
former experience that common lard pails 
would do just as well as the finest kitchen 
utensils for coffee, clam chowder, potatoes, 
etc. A large piece of sheet iron (in which 
two or three holes have been cut to receive 
cooking utensils), or, if preferred, the top 
of a gasoline stove, placed over a hole in 
the ground, makes a good stove. 

Each person should have two good blan- 
kets—one to place on the straw for a bed, 
the other as a covering for the body. If 
no benches and tables are to be obtained, 
one must depend on his own ingenuity. 
However, the greater number of the ponds 
have picnie grounds near by, from which 
the owners will generally lend table and 
benches. 

The following is a list of the articles of 
food used by our party during the two weeks: 
12% lbs sugar 7ic, 4 packages cereal 5c, 
6 cakes maple sugar 30c, % pk onions 20c, 
8 cans sardines 40c, 4 cans clams 4c, 6% 
ibs pilot bread 69c, 3 Ibs lard 30c, 2 lbs cof- 
fee 76c, 3 packages pancake flour 30c, % bu 
potatoes 60c, 6 cans beans 90c, 3 cans corn 
30c, 6 cans corn beef 75c, 9 lbs crackers 8ic, 
boat and tent 3.25, total $11.21. As stated 
above, there were five of us, thus making 
the cost of two weeks good living to be 
2.24 for each person. 

Besides these articles, we had of course 
fish and berries. To get along without milk 
necessitates the use of a little more sugar. 
A cake of maple sugar boiled in a little 
water makes good enough syrup for pan- 
cakes. The pancakes are easily made, as 
the flour is put up in such form as to re- 
quire the simple addition of water. A party 
of young people, each having his own par- 
ticular work to do in camp, can lead a 
care-free, health-producing life during the 
summer months, and without spending a 
very considerable amount of money. 
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Stirred Up—After reading G. Viola’s 
account of a farmer’s life, I could not help 


feeling a little stirred up. I will admit 
that a farmer does not have much extra 
chink for car fares, but what is more 


pleasing to a farmer than to have his own 
farm well-cared for (and paid for), and 
know he is his own: boss, even if he cannot 
get his two or three dollars a day and dress 
quite up to his city friend? A farmer’s life 
is just what the farmer himself makes 
it. A good thrifty farmer will find plenty 
to do at all seasons of the year to occupy 
his spare time and at the end of the year 
will find he is just as well off as his city 
friend, who has his good wages and keeps 
up to the times.—[Dandy. 


Cheap Reading—I was born and brought 


up in the city, but I married a young farm- 
er. Now I am very fond of the country, 
so I knew that would not make me lone- 
some, but I am also very fond of reading, 
and all the papers one would like to take 
would cost considerable. So, there 
being about 20 young people within 
easy distance, we started social evenings, 
and then the book club. We subscribed for 
two copies of Youth’s Companion, Mun- 
sey’s, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s Monthly, De- 
signer, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and American Review of 
Reviews. We bought heavy paper for 
covers, and there being eleven members 
(one family counts as a member), the whole 
cost us about $1.50, which you will sureiy 
say was cheap enough. Each magazine 
starts at a different house, each is allowed 
to keep it seven days, with a fine of 5c for 
every day exceeding the limit. This acts 
as a jog to memory about passing on 
time. We also intended to subscribe for 


this journal, but it was given us by a sub- 
scriber, who has our gratitude. Thus we 
have much good reading for very little 
money.—[Mrs A. A. 





Her Own Judge—I do the gardening. My 


husband gets the ground ready. I raise 
about 200 chickens every year. We are 
milking 13 cows, of which I milk seven. I 
often tend the hogs, but I find that is a little 
too hard. In fact, I help with all the chores. 
I think a wife can do a great many things 
out of doors and not injure her health, but 
she must be the judge. I sometimes think 
if I was stronger, how much more I would 
do.—[{A. B. 





Hard Matter—i am proud to note so many 
expressions from Tablers about whisky and 
tobacco. What woman could be proud of 
a man who steps up to the bar calling his 
friends for a “social” or “friendly” glass? 
Why not take his wife, sister or mother, 
those that ought to be the dearest to him, 
to the saloon and treat them? It is an 
exceedingly hard matter to give advice 
to the wife of one who chews, smokes and 
drinks. Yet he would leave her if she was 
addicted to those habits. How many 
“Emmas” need advice to all such husbands! 
[Uncle Will. 





The Pleasantest Life—G. Viola, I think 
you are mistaken about farm life. I think 
it the most pleasant life one can lead, if 
they have a mind to make it so. I enjoy be- 
ing on a farm, where I can see all of na- 
ture’s beauties growing. Farm life is not 
the same day after day and year after year, 
unless you make it that. I don’t believe 
your husband (if you have one) can enjoy 
life, if you feel that way. And as you don't 
like farm life, your husband should try to 
amuse you and brighten your life and home. 
I am a farmer’s daughter and enjoy it. 
Of course I enjoy tea parties and society. 
{St Cecilia. 





Two Farmers—Buckeye, two farmers 


lived side by side. One had a wife that was 
always scolding, while the other’s wife was 
always good-natured. The husband of the 
scolding wife said to the husband of the 
good-natured wife one day, ““_Now when you 
get up yor next wood, draw up a lot of 
limbs and.cut them up. You wili soon find 
out that that wife of yours can scold.” So 
he did it. In time he was compelled to get 
up more wood, and as he was starting af- 
ter it, his wife said, “John, do get some 
more of those limbs; they fit around the 
kettles so good.” Some people don’t. know 
a good thing when they have it. They don’t 
recognize the man that tries to live and let 
live when they see or hear him talk,—[Silas 
Q. Croker. 





After Marriage—Now, Eda, I am very 
much surprised in you, for you of all others 
one would suppose believed in true love. 
My opinion of the Prince in Will Tem- 
pler’sstory is much different from yours and 
Florence’s. I think men are more apt to 
lose their love after marriage than before. 
As a generalthing,they once get their mind 
on a girl, there is no way to change them, 
no matter what happens; there is only that 
one for them. But let them get married 
and live together three or four years 
through all the trials and troubles of this 
world, and I have noticed a great change 
in man. As a rule the woman cares more 
and more for the man every year they 
spend together, but she soon begins to lose 
her fresh young face, and after all that 
is the most men care about.—[The Barber’s 
Wife. 





Doom of Innocents—While the Tablers 


are one and all raising their voices in 
behalf of our common song birds, will not 
some one champion the cause of our so- 
called “game birds?” Every winter a 
flock of from 10 to 20 quail make their head- 
quarters around our barns and eat the 
seattered grain from around the _ sheep 
troughs. No one on the farm is ever al- 
lowed to molest them, and they repay our 
kindness by daily becoming more fearless, 
and when the spring comes we sometimes 
find their nests of beautiful white eggs in 
the grass, and then we see the proud little 
mother lead her brood through the meadow, 
and resorting to all sorts of cunning tricks 
to lead us away from them when discovered 
ithe little fellows grow up and frequent 
our woodland). But, oh horrors! Now the 
fatal 10th of November arrives; it is the 
open season for quail hunting; ‘‘the quail- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


ity’’ from the city take this opportunity to 
visit their country cousins and all day long 
the air is filled with the reports of double- 
barreled shotguns, sounding the doom of 
the pretty innocents that had made the 
summer glad with their cheery ‘Bob white, 
Bob White, more wet, more wet.” When 
will farmers band themselves together to 
prevent the depredations of these “sports- 
men?’’—{Ned Burns. 


Holidays—In reply to M. E. Straight, th: 
legal holidays vary according to the states. 
no one being universally recognized, not 
even the Fourth of July. Minnesota, if w 
are not mistaken, has not included the 
Fourth, though the day is observed. Mis- 
Sissippi does not recognize Christmas in a 
legal way. January 1 is a legal holiday in 
all but six of the states—Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. As to the 
holidays of employees of the federal civil 
service in its various branches, write to the 
secretary of the civil service commission, 
Washington, D C; for those of the several] 
states, write to the various state civil ser- 
vice commissions. 


Letter Circle News—Encouraging letters 


of progress have been peosty ed from repre- 
sentatives of Circles 134, 3 (Mothers’ No 
2), 119, 135, 151, 31, 129, hy ph eesy 139, 122 
(Photo raphers’ No 4), 115 (Hand in Hand). 


No 31 hhas_a young lady of 11 who weighs 
140 Ibs. This circle imposes a fine of a 
cent a day beyond one week. ‘‘No 119 will 


make a success,” writes its secretary. “I 
see some of the circles have tried to be rec- 
ord breakers, but we haven’t tried to be, 
so have succeeded.” Blissful Girl having 
withdrawn from your circle once, we think 
it would be less confusing to join a new one. 





Vote on the American Agriculturist letter 
club constitution, as amended in the issue 


of May 26. Every circle member is entitled 
to a vote. As soon as the constitution is 
adopted, the buttons or badges will be 


made, in season for the fall fairs, therefore 
the polls will close July 1. 


The Walk—S. Q. Croker especially seems 
to be getting things down pretty fine, tell- 
ing a woman's fortune by her shoes. I usu- 
ally consider the walk of the person in the 
shoes. That is of more consequence than 
the shoes.—[Aunt Nellie. 


Red Ink—Into 2 teacups soft water put 
1 oz Brazil wood, % dr muriate of tin and 
% dr gum arabic. Reduce one-half by boil- 
ing.—[{S. E. W. 
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BAKER’ 
BREAKFAST: 
COCOA = 


“Known the world over. 
+ « « Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medica 1 re 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, uu. r 
DORCHESTER, MASS. wo 


Established 1780. & 
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«* CANCER «*s 


Its scientific treatment and cure. Book of iS in- 
formation free. Pr. t. Weber, 121 W. 9th St. Cincinnati. 0. 


















The Good Cook. 





Creams and Custards, 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Cup Custard: Beat 4 eggs thoroughly, add 
% cup white sugar and beat again, then add 
1 qt hot milk and 1 teaspoon extract of 
vanilla. Pour into custard cups, set them 
in a dripping pan in the oven, pour hot 
water in the pan, and bake slowly. Watch 
closely, and as soon as firm remove from 
the oven. Serve cold. A spoonful of whipped 
cream, or strawberry or currant jelly, on 
top of each cup is a pleasing addition. 

Rice Custard: One qt milk, % teacup rice, 
4 eges, 4 tablespoons white sugar, a pinch 
of salt and a dash of nutmeg. Wash the 
rice, put it in a double boiler with the 
milk and salt, and cook slowly for one hour. 
Just before taking it off, stir in the sugar 
and the yolks of the eggs, well beaten. Add 
the nutmeg, and turn the mixture into a 
pudding dish, spread the top with the 
whites of the eggs whisked stiff with three 
tablespoons white sugar, and set in a slow 
oven to brown delicately. 

Chocolate Custard: Break two sections of 
chocolate in small pieces, put it in a double 
boiler with milk enough to barely cover 
it, mash and stir until perfectly smooth, 
then add sufficient more milk to make a 
quart in all, let get hot, add 1 small cup 
white sugar, 3 tablespoons cornstarch stirred 
smooth in a little milk, and a pinch of salt, 
Stir all together until smooth and thick, 
let cook five minutes, stir in the beaten 


yolks of 6 eggs, and 1 teaspoon vanilla. ex- 
tract. Remove from the firé, and serve 
cold with a white cake made with the 
whites of the eggs. 

Boiled Custard: One qt milk,2 tablespoons 
cornstarch, 2 eggs, a pinch of salt, butter 


size of a hickory nut. Mix the cornstarch 
smoothly in a little of the mifk, heat the re- 
mainder to near boiling, then stir in the 
cornstarch, and cook until it thickens, 
stirring constantly. When quite smooth 
and thick, stir in the well-beaten eggs and 
4 tablespoons white sugar, let just come 
to a boil again, take off the stove, and beat 


well. Flavor with lemon. Let get cold. 
Just before serving, cover the top thickly 
with grated cocoanut. 

Apple Custard: One pint mashed stewed 
apples, 1 pt sweet milk, 1 cup sugar, 4 eggs 
and a little nutmeg. Bake slowly. 

Orange Custard: Peel and slice 4 oranges, 


put them in layers (sifting white sugar be- 
tween) in a deep glass dish, and pour over 
them a plain boiled custard flavored with 
vanilla. Sliced bananas or strawberries 
may be used instead of the oranges, and 
will make a delicious dish. 

Whipped Cream: One and a half pts rich 
sweet cream flavored with 3 teaspoons va- 
nilla, and sweetened to taste; whip to a 
stiff froth. Dissolve % oz gelatine in a 
small cup hot water, and when cool, pour 
into the cream. Beat thoroughly, pour in 
molds, and set away to become firm. 

Tapioca Cream: Soak over night 2 table- 
spoons tapioca in enough milk to cover. 
Bring 1 qt milk to boiling point. Beat well 
together 3 eggs, % cup sugar and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla for flavoring, stir into the boiling 
milk, add the tapioca, let boil once, and 
take off the fire. Serve cold.. The whites 
of the eggs may be kept out to spread over 
the top if preferred. In this case they 
should be whisked stiff with 3 tablespoons 
fine sugar. Tapioca cream is delicious 
served with sliced pineapples, bananas, or 
oranges. With fresh berries it also com- 
bines delightfully. When used in this way, 
it is nicest placed in alternate layers with 
the fruit, and the fruit should be lightly 
sprinkled with sugar. 





Rhubarb Shortcake—Chop rhubarb with- 
out peeling, enough for a granite pie plate. 
Make a biscuit crust, roll thin, put % cup 
water in pie plate, crust on top. Bake; when 
done, turn bottom side up on a large plate 
and cover with fine sugar. It will look 
pink like strawberries and is well relished 
by our folks.—[Nellie Adams. 





Marble Cake—White part: Cream % 


cup butter and whites of 4 eggs, add 1 cup 
confectioner’s sugar, 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice. Beat well, add % cup sweet, ice-cold 
milk, then flour for thin batter, twice sift- 
ed with rounded teaspoon baking powder. 
Beat well, while a second person is putting 
together the ingredients of the dark part, 
or else make tke dark part Grst. Davk 


‘ter, pinch salt. 
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part: The yolks of the 4 eggs, %4 cup cof- 
fee, % cup molasses, % cup sugar, 1-3 cup 
lard or % cup sour cream, % teaspoon soda 
(a pinch more if sour cream be used in- 
stead of lard), % teaspoon all kinds spice, 
1 of grated lemon rind, flour for stiff bat- 
Beat well. Drop into tins 
with a spoon for each kind. Moderate 
oven. For variety use grated chocolate 
instead of molasses and add another half- 
cup sugar.—[The Maine. 





Frozen Meat—Much of the complaint and 
prejudice against refrigerated meat is due 
tc improper methods of cooking. It should 
never be put into the oven when frozen 
or cold, but allowed to thaw out slowly un- 
til of the temperature of the surrounding air. 
When handled in this way it is difficult to 
distinguish it from fresh meat that has 
only been slightly chilled. Cooking it while 
frozen or nearly so bursts the blood vessels. 


Canned Blueberries—To each 2 gts fruit 
add 1 cup water. Bring to a boil in a pre- 
serve kettle. Drain off the juice. Fill 
glass jars with bersies as nearly as possi- 
ble. Then add juice till jars are wholly 
full. Seal immediately while juice is hot. 
A tablespoon of sugar to each quart may 
be added; but the pure fruit keeps as well. 
[J. J. Stearns. 
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IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to — Be it remembered 
That on the fifth y A of April Edward Eggieston 
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Abectutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Augusta,Me, 
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“ABPIght Little Bog’ 


Would be sure of a welcome in almost 
any home. But what a welcome he 
would have in a home where the hope 
of children had been extinguished. 
What a welcome this particular “ bright 
little boy” did have in such a home, 
— > be fudged by the aoe paragraph 





mother’s 
totter,” given be- 
low. ‘There is no 


room for the 
whole letter, 
which recounts a 
story of fifteen B 
years of suffering 
and a perfect cure 
by the use of [2 
“three bottles of & 
Dr. Pierce’s Favor- R 
ite Prescription, 
two bottles of # 
‘Golden Medical & 
Discovery,’ and 
some of the ‘Pel- 
lets,’ ” 

In many in- & 
stances childless- pws 
ness is the result | 

of conditions 3 
which are curable. 
It has often hap- 
pened that when 

Favorite Pre- 
scription ” has 
cured a woman of 
female weakness £ 
and the nervous & 
condition attending it, her return to 
health is signalized by the birth of her 
first child. “ Favorite Prescription” makes 
weak women strong, sick women well. 


“I cannot tell half that Dr. Pierce’s medicine 
has done for me,” w gr Mrs, T. A. Ragan, of 
Norris, Watauga Co.,N.C. * It will do ail that 
is claimed for it—prevent miscarriage and ren- 
der childbirth easy. It has given me a bright 
little boy, and I would not have had him had it 
not been for your wonderful medieine. I can- 
not say too much in praise of it; I think it is 
worth its weight in gold. I thank God for my 
life, and Dr. Pierce for my health.” 


"Pleasant Pellets” clear the com- 
plexion. 
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Books ‘BooKS 


Practical Books for Practical Men, 
Covering from Planting to Market 


Small Fruit Cult ist By Andrew §S. Fuller. The 

ur book covers the whole ground 
of propagating small fruits, their culture, varieties, pack- 
ing for market, etc. It is_ very finely and thoroughly 
illustrated, and makes an admirable er to ‘The 
Grape Cuiturist.’ Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


J Webb. A luabl 
Cape Cod Cranberries itzndbock’py a successful able 


vator ef cranberries, who thoroughly understands the sub- 

ject upon which he writes. Ulustrated. Paper, l2mo . 

C b C It By Jose J. White. Contents: 
ran erry i] ure Natural history, history of culti- 

vation, 


choice of location, preparing the ground, panting 
the vines, management of meadows, , enemies 





ditliculties overcome. was keeping, — —_ loss. 
Cloth, 12mo ° ° ° 1.00 
By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the 


Grape Culturist very best of works on the culture of 


the hardy grapes, with full directions a a, depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc, excel- 
lent engravings. geen planting, training, _* atting, 
ete. Cloth, mo ° 


American Grape Growing and Wine Making 
By George Husmann of California. New —_ bys 
edition. With, couseiuatsens a ay qpows_ 
ex 
boo 8 recognized authonty on the subject. fie 
l2mo . ° ° . ° ° ° 


Chorlton’s Grape Growers’ Guide BY practical treatins 


on the cultivation of the grapevine in each department 
of the hothouse, = grapery, etc itustrated. =, 
12mo . ° e ° . . . 


By Andrew 8S. Fuller. a 
Strawberry Cultus ing all information necessary 
enable everybody raise their own eeperpentien. Fully 
illustrated. Piexible cloth, l2mo . 
Above are briefly described a few only of the man 
on. similar subjects which we, the largest ,mmany books of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
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Le a a aaa aaa aaAaAAAS 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES. 
Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


givenaway ABSOLUTELY FREE (or selling our 
money required. 
and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 
gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. 
When you have a them we 
ou your choice of a Watch, a solid Gold 

and any other valuable premium on our large illu 

list, which we send you With the pins, 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., 9g Bailey St., Attleboro, 


Send us your name 


The best sellers 


We pay all postage. 
Mass, 
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Handkerchief Border in Crochet. 


MAY LONARD, 


“I 





Handmade handkerchiefs become more 
popular each season, and some of the dain- 
tiest ones are made with borders of cro. 
chet. No 140 cotton or No 250 linen thread 
and a fine hook are the materials required. 





This border is made of half wheels, with 


a three-fourths wheel at the corner. They 
are made separate and sewed into place 
around the edge of the handkerchief. 

The corners: lst row—Ch four, join. 

2d row—Ch three, ten tr in ring, turn. 

3d row—Ch five, * tr in tr, ch two, repeat. 

4th row—Ch nine, tr in 4th ch, tr in each 
ch, fasten in next tr of center with sc, turn, 
* ch nine, tr in 4th tr from end, ch one, tr 
on tr, ch one, tr on tr, ch one, tr on tr, turn, 
ch five, tr on tr, ch two, tr on tr, ch two, 
tr on tr, seven tr in loop, fasten to center 
with s c, repeat. There should be nine 
points when finished. 

The sides: ist row—Ch four, join. 

2d row—Ch three, seven tr in loop, turn. 

3d row—Ch five, * tr on tr, ch two, tr on 
tr, repeat, turn. 

4th row—Same as 4th row of corner. 


hr 


Gentleman’s Sweater. 
SARAH E. WILCOX, 





This sweater is easily knitted and is the 
popular style worn by ball players, college 
boys and others engaging in athletic sports. 
It calls for two No 12 steel needles, and 
three rubber or bone needles about half an 
inch in circumference. When done (seams 
sewed under the arms), the body is whole 
and is to be slipped on over the head. For 
aman whose chest measure is 36 or 38 
inches, a pound and a half of coarse Ger- 
mantown will be needed, white or of any 
preferred color. To make one larger or 
smaller, add or decrease five stitches for 
every inch of the chest measure. 

The pattern is begun at the lower edge 
by casting ninety-six stitches on one of 
the steel needles. With the other for the— 

lst row—Knit two, purl two across the 
row. 

2d row—Purl the knitted stitches and knit 
the purled stitches plain, 

3d row—Now reverse the pattern, so the 
stitches that are knit plain will come di- 
rectly over the nurled ones. This will form 
what is termed basket work. Work in this 
way until there are eighteen rows, or nine 
blocks or baskets, which makes a pretty 
and firm border. 

19th row—With the bone or rubber needles 
make one hundred and fifty-seven rows of 
ribbed work; that is, knit one, purl one. 

In the next row make fifty-three stitches 
of ribbed work for one shoulder, then bind 
off thirty stitches for the neck, then on 
the third needle rib thirty-three stitches 
for the other shoulder. On each shoulder 
make three rows of ribbed work, then on 
the right-hand needle cast’ thirty-one 
stitches corresponding with those bound off 
for the neck. 

Put all the stitches on one needle, 
and make one hundred and (“fifty-seven 
rows of ribbed work for the other side. 
Now with the steel needles, knit the bor- 
der for this side as directed in 3d row. 

Commence at the bottom and sew up the 


BUSY FINGERS 


sides hand over hand for about twenty 
inches. 
Sleeves: Take up one hundred stitches 


for the arm hole, fifty on each of two 
needles, planning so that when the sleeve 
is sewed up the seam will come under the 
arm, and make fifteen rows of ribbed work. 

Put all the stitches on one needle and 
knit as before, but narrow one stitch at 
each end of the needle in every 5th row, 
until the sleeve is eighty rows long and 
there have been thirteen narrowings. Now 
narrow in every other row for thirty-five 
rows (one hundred and fifteen rows to the 


border). With steel needles knit twenty- 
four rows as directed in 3d row, then 
bind off and sew up. Knit the other 


sleeve in the same way. 

Collar: For this the large needles are 
used. Cast on thirty stitches and knit a 
strip like the border, eighty-eight or nine- 
ty rows for a head of average size, and 
sew the ends together. Sew this to the 
neck of the sweater, holding it full or 
stretching it as necessarv (the seam in the 
collar should come a little back of the shoul- 
der), and turn over. 


“jiggly” Pattern Lace. 








Ch forty, then turn. 

1—Shell of six t c in 3d st, dc in 5th st, 
ch five, dc in 10th st, ch five, d c in 15th st, 
shell of five t c in 18th st, d c in 20th st, ch 
five, d c in 25th st, ch five, d c in 30th st, 
shel] of five t c in 33d st, d c in 35th st, ch 
five, d c in last st, turn. 

2—Ch five, d c on top of loop, ch five, dec 
in top of shell, shell of five tc inde, dcin 
top of loop, ch five, d c in loop, ch five, dc in 
shell, shell of five tc in d ec, dc in loop, 





ch five, @ ¢ in loop, ch five, d c in shell, shell 
of six t c in last st of shell, turn. 

3—D c in top of each of first four t c of 
shell, shell of five t c in dc, d c in loop, ch 
five, d c in loop, ch five, d c in shell, shell 
of five t c in d c, d c in loop, ch five, d c in 
loop, ch five, d c in shell, shell of five.t c in 
dc, dc in loop, ch five, d c in loop,turn. 

Repeat from row two, and continue as 
given. 


Horse Net Query—Will the lady that 


gave directions for horse net in May 5, 
please give more explicit instructions as 
to how the mesh is formed, and how the 
knot is tied? Is the needle used, like a 
crochet or afghanneedle /—|Vornance. 








Slipped Up—How many of the Tablers 
ever got slipped up upon their calculations? 
Well, I have for one. Last week in a deal 
I hung off a little too long, hoping to get 
my price, and by so doing was compelled 
to take up with $5 less than I was first 
offered. In talking with a business man 
about it he said, “You did all right. Your 
first price was a stunner. You can come 
down from a big price easier than you can 
go up.” I know I got all the stock was 
worth, but it kills me clear to think how I 
lost that $5. I learned a lesson. Can we 
all?—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Bee Stings—Just let them alone. It is the 
spreading of the poison injected through the 
stinger into the wound that it has made, 
that causes the swelling. If, when you are 
stung, instead of slapping or crushing the 
bee, you brush it off in such a way that the 
stinger is not torn off but goes with the 
bee, and then do not rub or scratch the 
place where stung; there will be but little 
if any swelling. In the course of a few 
days the poison will be absorbed and car- 
ried off by the blood. It may take some 
fortitude and self-control to follow this 
course, but it has been tried and not found 
wanting. One friend of mine was saying 
the other day that not long ago he was 
stung, and for a day or so did not pay any 
attention to it. Then he, 





in a moment of- 


Stomach 
Trouble 









ron, of Setteients N. Y., carry a 
message of hope to thousands ef 
sufferers. She says: 


“In the fall of 1898 [ was in a de- 
— condition. Lhad stomach 
rouble in the very worst form. 
Nothing at all would stay on my 
stomach. The lack of nourishment 
caused me to lose flesh rapidly; I 
dropped from 1388 to 97 pounds. 
There was not the slightest color in 
my face. Able physicians treated 
me, but failed absolutely. I was a 
com plete wreck whena friend told 
meto try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. One box mete 
improved my condition: it was 
oa how quickly they built 
me u I believe they cen My : 
life. was enabled —_ -— = 
stomach was strengthene 
weight inoreased, and I am now 


well and strong.” 
Warire CAMERON. 


Subscribed and agg AY before 
me this 8d day of July 
Stacy b. _ 
Notary Public. 
























Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple are sold by all druggists. Price 50 
cents per box; 6 boxes $2.50. Look for 
this trademark on every package. 


DR WILLIAM S’ 
INK 









THE HOP 


Its Culture and Cure 
Marketing and Manufacture. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK on the most approved meth- 
ods in growing, harvesting, curing and selling hops, 
and on the use and manufacture of hops. 


By HERBERT MYRICK, 


Assisted by practical experts in successful hop culture in 
America, and Europe, dealers in hops and.man- 
ufacturers, and by specialists 
in the sciences. 


It treats very fully on the Origin and Spread of Hop 
Culture, Peculiarities of the Industry, Characteristics of 
the Plant, Composition of the Hop Flant and its Fruit, 
The C limate and Soil for Hops, Feeding the a Plant, 
joe Out a Hop Yard—Training the Vines, Planting 
and Culture, Methods of the Pleasanton Hop Company, 
Pests of the Crop, Harvesting the Crop, Kilns for Curin 
Hops, Curing, Cooling and Baling Hops, Grading, Sampl- 
ing and Marketing, Concentration in Hop Growing, Ex- 
penses and profits, and gives Tables in Detail—Statistics 
of Area, Yield and Prices in Various Countries, etc. 

The result of years of research and observation, it is a 
volume destined to be an authority on this crop for many 
years tocome. It takes up every detail from preparing 
the soil and laying out the yard, to curing and selling the 
crop. Every line represents the ripest judgment and ex- 
perience of experts. 

Size 5x8; pages, 300; illustrations, a 150; 
cloth aud gold, price $1.50, postpaid. 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York 


bound in 








forgetfulness, rubbed the place slightly. The 
result was that swelling began and was 
as bad as though swelling at first. If you 
must do something, and there are some of 
us who really must, probably aqua ammo- 
nia is as good a thing as can be applied 
at once. Dampened soda is recommended by 
many. Mud is a good piaster to apply, ana 
there are many others; but best of all is a 
good letting alone. If the stinger remains, 
remove without squeezing the big end, for 
this only acts as squeezing the bulb of a 
syringe and injects more poison; then pay 
no more attention to it. You will find this 
the best treatment of all.—[{J, L. Irwin. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The Home Dressmaker. 
Latest Summer Styles. 
Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by ome of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 


CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





7877—-LADILES’STORM 
OR CYCLE SKIRT, 2, 
2, 2%, B and 
waist. Oxford gray 
. — double-faced cheviot. is 
796—MISSES’ BLAZ- here illustrated, he 
ER, 12, 14 and 16 years. under side showing a 
Cocoa brown cheviot is faney broken plaid, 
here developed in a black and white, that is 
stylish reefer. The back exceedingly effective. It 
is dose fitting, the cen- closes invisibly at the 
ter seam being omitted. left. side of the front, 



















7989—LADIES’ COL- 
LARLESS ETON. 7984 
DIES" FOUR- 


& 
=. 
) 
5 
B 
© | 
i) 
es 


bust. Skirt—22, 2 
30-inch waist. 
This mode is appropri- 
ate for serge, cheviot, 
covet, or any light- 
weight cloth. Attrac- 
tive costumes. may also 
be developed in pique, 
linen, cottom cheviot, 
or khaki with white or 
celored mercerized braid 
fer trimming. 


, 40, 42 and 4 in 
2, 2%, 





7995—LADIES* TEA 
GOWN. 32, 34, 36, 38 
and @# inch bust. Love- 


ly gowns in this mode 
may be developed im 
French flannel, cash- 
mere, nmun’s veiling, In- 
dia silk, cotton cheviot, 
dimity,. lawn or nain- 
sook. For cotton goods, 
all-over embroidery «er 
inserted tucking may be 
used’ as trimming; for 
wool fabrics, silk or 
satin may be combined 
with ribbon or gimp for 
decoration. 


7993—-MISSES’ COL- 
LAREESS BETON. 7939 
—MISSES’ SKIRP. 
Eten—1Z, If and 1&6 
years. Skirt—12, 14 and 
16 years. Cheviot, cov 
Venetian, serge am 
double-faced cloth are 
appropriate for this 
mode. It may also he 
developed in = 
ton, cheviot, que, 
duck, madras or fnvki, 
with mercerized cotton 
braid or machine stitch- 
ing as a finish, The 
stitching should be 
done in white silk. 





s000—LADIES’ BATH- 
ING SUIT, 34, 38 and 
42 inch bust. The body 
and bloomers are cut im 
one with slight fullness 
around the waist, which 
forms a blouse in front. 
The skirt is close fitting 
in front, arranged in 
small plaits over the 
hips and a single box 
lait im the center back. 
t may, ‘however, be 
gathered all around and 
adjusted on the band as 
illustrated. Flannel, al- 
paca or brilliantine in 
any coloring make at- 
tractive bathing suits 
in this style. 





s01-—- LADIBE 8’ 
THREE PIECE SKIRT 
WITH OR WITHOUT 
FLOUNCE,22, 24, q 
2, 30, 32 and 3&4 inch 


waist. For light weight 
cloth, pique, linen or 
khaki the _box-plaited 


back is Po meg but 
im thin fabries such as 
lawn,. dimity, organdig 
or Swiss the gathers are 
more generally used. 





799s—MISSES’ NIGHT 
GOWN, 12, 14 and 16 
years. Lovely gowns 
may be made of_nain- 
sook or lawn, with lace 
and insertion for trim- 
ming This model 
woud be appropriate for 
flannelette or French 
flannel, with a tucked 
yoke and wash ribbon 
ruffles in p'ace of em- 
hroidery. 





The curved seams are which, with the foot, is 
machine stitched, the deeply underfaced with 
side back being extend- the material, finished im 
ed over the back below strictly tailor style with 
the waist line, produc- rows of machine stitch- 


ing a long, graceful ef- 


fect, becoming to girlish 
figwres. Broadeoth, 
Venetian, eovert or 


homespum may be em- 
ployed to make smart 
reefers in this mode. 









ing. Double or 
faced cloths in any of 
the new shadings ma 
be apprepriately used, 
the double-faced chevi- 
ots being the most pop- 
ular material at present. 








7973—LADIES’ 
DRAPED WAIST 


WITH GIRDLE. °7975— CY BODICE, 32, 3% 3%, 

DIES’ TUCKED 3% and 40 inch bust. 
SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34, Ivory white [liberty is 
36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 23 and with 


7971—-LADIES’ FAN- 


here effectively trimmed 
cream lace and 
black _veivet. It is 
mounted on a glove fit- 
ted lining, which closes 
im the center front, the 


3% inch = waist. This 
dainty wane gown is 
developed in Eau de Nil 
mousseline de soie, with 


trimmings of darker seams and darts being 
green chenille and featherboned. The back 
panne girdle in_ the is smooth across the 


shoulders and drawn 
down straight to the 
shaped girdle in tiny 
plaits. It is decorated 
with broad cream lace 
in an inverted V. This 
waist may De stylishly 


lined 
with white 


same shade, 
throughout 
eta. The skirt is 
made over a_five-gored 
taffeta drop skirt. Crepe 
de chine, organdie, silk 
muslins or crepon are 


propriate fabrics for developed in  foulard, 
this mode, with lace, satin, panne er India, 
velvet, panne finished with trimmings of lace, 


velvet, ribbon or ap- 


plique. 


silks or silk appliques 


fer decoration. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10¢ each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


Blackberry Cake—One cup sugar, 1 cup 
berries or jam, % cup buttermilk, % cup 
butter, 1 egg, 2% cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda.—[V. 








Coffee Cake—One teacup each of brown 
sugar, butter, raisins and strong cold cof- 
fee, 2 teaspoons cinnamon and 1 teaspoon 
soda, sifted with 5 teacups flour. Bake 
about an hour, letting it rise slowly, then 
increasing the heat.—[{S. E. W. 





~~ Big Drop in Sewing Machines. — 


For $12.75 you can now buy the same make of 
high grade, improved, 20-year guaranteed, beau- 
tiful oak cased sewing machine that your dealer 
asks $40.00 to $50.00 for, and afar better machine 
than those now being so widely advertised at 
$18.00 to $25.00; shipped on three months’ free trial 
to anyone, any place in the United States; no 
money to be paid until after reeeived. For full 
particulars, speeial machine catalogue and spe- 
cial price ofierings, cut this notice out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago. 





(23) 711 









IDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhi! 
sample 1900 bicycle oa 
1900 Models, best makes, LI to S2O 
99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
500 and Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to S10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at haif faetory cost. We ship 
€ on approval and trial with- 

@ cent in advance. 











List 
Address Dept. 46 L- 


CO., Chicago. 


$18 10 $35 MEERLY| sen wenn 
and EXPENSES | At Home or Traveling. 

Mr. Smith, of Ind,, made 50 first 

Z 6 months. Albert Hill, of N. J., $238 first 

h. Mr. Muncy, of Texas, $12.50 first 

iliiams, clerk, $144in 

Fiitehoos, besides 

eee nening. £Aee ennedy, $84 while 
teaching. LET US START YOU-— 
Ne experience tur te 
made over $47,000.00 last month 


suppl th 

=p tame he enormous meet for 
nti 
buys—busi: 


4 aS ‘appointing agents. Wonderful seller. 
hies and physicians. Ne se ¢, fraud opine metheds. 


Weite today for our Pro New 
World Mfg Co, 4? World Bil'g: Ghicheasie o. 


siniet FLOWER BOOKS 


For ThoseWho Would Be Successful Flo- 
rists on a Large or Small Scale. 


Practical Flori¢ubtuse cusae to the suecesstul propa 


gation and cultivation ef florists’ plants. The work is not 
for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants 
are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a very 
complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass 
or in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for 
—— ag — — mane them a matter of 

2. autifully ustrated. ew and enlarge x 
tion. Cloth, l2mo. ™ Te 


Parsons om the Res titatise on tho prepeeetney ext 
ture and histery of the rose. New and revised edition. 
feainy ‘varieties ‘nder exci tase erameraeed and Re 
scribed. HDlwstrated. Cloth, 12m 1.00 
Julius J. Heinrich. 


The Window Flower Garden author is a prac- 


tical florist, and this enterprising volume embodies his 
persenal experience in window gardening during a 
eriod New and enlarged edition. I[}ustrated. Cloth 
2me ° ° e . ° « ° e ° ° . 50 
By CC. L. Al- 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plantsi2x. % compte 
history, description, metheds of propagation and full 
directions for the successful culture of bulbs in the - 
den, dwelling or. greenhouse. The illustrations which 
embellish this work have been drawn from nature and 
have beem engraved especially for this book. The cul- 
tural directions are plainly stated, practical and to the 
point. Cloth, mo . . * ae hs . 50 
Above are briefty described a few oo | of the many 
books on similar subjects which we, the largest Puvlish- 
ers of Rural Books in the World, supply. 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on ppplention. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., York, 


Canning Preserving 


By Mrs. S. T. RorER. This work is the re- 
sult of careful practice in teaching beginners 
how to can and preserve fruits and vegetables, 
also the best methods of making marmalades, 
fruit butter and jellies, drying fruits and 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, flavored 
vinegars, drying herbs,ete. Paper. Postpaid, .40 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE. JUDD CO.,52. Lafayette P}.,New York. 
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€ SSSSSSSSSSESESSESESESESS 


¢ If you are outof employment 
& or employed at unsatisfaetory 
2 wages, write us immediately. 
ba We can give you something to 


Sac that will make you $50 a month without 







@any trouble. You can 
work right around 

®yvour own home, or 
4 wish. A 


, travel if you 
q@Brand New Thing, A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
Stabove sum. Hundreds are ry 


making double that. Possi- 
:bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 


@anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 
% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 

5 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
i 






































ADVERTISEMENTS 


\ ‘Eclipse Weeder 


an Entirely New Principle in 
The teeth are adjustable so that those ae oe 
diately over me plants in the you may greduelt be 
raised as the plants !ncrease in size. means 
this weeder may be used Jens after the utility of all 
other Weeders has cea Has 39 oil tempered 
spring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or lowered, 
to stand straight, or slant to or from the plants. 
Stirs, fines and pulverizes all the top soil and kills all 
Adjustable Shafte—fit any horse, Send ¢* once for special weeder circulars &c. 
& TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


ienentiaiel 
———— 


iE RTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


WE SELL YOU DIRECT. NO AGENT'S PROFITS. 
NO SALESMAN'S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 
For premium list, prices, samples and book, 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, Hennr's a PITTSBURG, PA. 
OFF 66566664 F446444646 FFF FFFSFFFFFFFFESEFFEFSEFSESES>SE+ ESSE F EOS 


Excellent for 
“prushing” in 
clover and 


grass 







KEYSTONE SIDE DELIVERY 


Anunparalleled 
success in handling all 
kinds of hay including alfalfa. 
Catches the hay at a side angle and 
rolling it over, tosses it into a light ai 
windrow. Saves the use of a tedder, for the 
hay cures crisp and sweet in this windrow—is 
° not sunburned or bleached. 





= 


















Its revolving rakes never 

touch the ground to scrape up trash. 
It runs “smooth and easy.” No 
dumping or work for the a 
It will save expense and waste 
and bring you top-notch quali 
and price. Get full decription o 
this and the Keystone Hay Loader. 













=—_A PERFECT POTATO! HILLER ____ 


™ DOR SCH’S PATENT POTATO HILLER, AND DIGG ERC { 
i ES Ly AND DSO SS.. opus BSE 


Point of best plow oo] , a1 attachment works perf F 


Hiller with Wheel.. “05.88. 
PRICES { Hiller with Wheel and Digger Attachment, 7.76. 


4 
4 
le. § 


















the factory. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 219 WELLS $T_.MILW AUKEE, wis. } 


Send for free catalogue of implemen 
We save you money an 


Vehicles,ete. Bu _— 
guarantee qualit, 





Ne 













































= = 
= = 
—] = = 
That condition is sure to = = 
HAVE RICH MELLOW LAN! D,, tice scaaaie = = 
with JACKSON’S Roun = = 
RAL D TILE. ears we LS —t, been making these os —_ 
acnt ieese es Red and Fire Brick, oven ile, Chimney and Flue Linings FP. : a _ 
.~ ply’ Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, — SS _ 
m, 40 drd Av. Albany. N.Y. = E ONLY = you REED. — 
— _ eel = We have on hand 2% uares SRAND fa 
sq NEW STEEL R ROOFIN Sheets either jax 
2-2-4 4-6 0966006890600 tea flat, corrugated or“ V” crimped. = 
= A aE HAVE YOU SEEN THE i tenn $1.155 
= equare Be = 
FA U af AR PUMPS + Noother tool than ‘a "hatchet or hammer = 
WATER— | is required to lay this roofing. We furnish F 
ac m with each order sufficient aint to cover, and & 
m_ nails y it, without additional c 4 _ 

SHELLS ils to lay it, without ad 1 charge. 
== Write for our free catalogue No. tees 
CORN— of general merchandise bought by us at aa 
= Bherif's and Receiver’s Sales. » = 
Oo GRINDS > PRICES ARK ONE-HALF OF OTHERS. = 
T rer>-~ | | fl CWlcaeoHouseWnecKINaCo. & 
' + ron Sts., . 
rades? SUTTER SEO TA 

UTT — 








d Lightest draught; 
most durable, perfect in operation and cheapest. 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest gepnelity ; wastes no grain, cleans 

ay roady for market. Spe- 
™ cially adapted for mer- 
chant threshing and 
large crops. Threshes 
rice, flax and millet. 
eceived medals and 


















." 5 awards at three world’s fairs. 
FARQUHAR 
Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and high- 
est award at World's 
lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in 
use. Have seats, foot 
brakes and two inject- 
ors. Are very strong 
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—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 
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HEMP 


(Cannabis sativa) 


A Practical Treatise on the Culture of Hemp 
for-Seéd and Fibre, with a Sketch of the 
History and Nature of the Hemp Plant, 


By S. S. BOYCE. 


Hemp fibre is acknowledged to be the standard 
fibre of the world, and properly manipulated, it is 
adapted toa much wider aid more universal use 
than any other fibre known. While hemp is the 
most widely diversified and, commercially and 
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